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THE WEEK. 


TuereE has been further fighting in Thibet, with 
some losses among our own men, and for the first time 
the authorities have thought it prudent to conceal from 
us the tale of slaughter among the enemy, to whose 
futile valour they accorda half contemptuous praise. 
But at length there seems to be a real prospect of 
negotiations. The Thibetans have asked for an armis- 
tice, and if the leaders of our pacific mission are 
satisfied with the rank of the envoys who will be sent to 
meet them, they are prepared to treat for peace. There 
ought to be no difficulty about terms, for there is 
really, despite all the slaughter, no question more im- 
portant to settle than a squabble between some frontier 
herdsmen about the grazing rights of a little strip of 
pasture land. One can hardly compel the Thibetans 
to renounce by treaty their alleged regard for Russia 
which gave the real provocation for this expedition. 
But we confess we shall be agreeably surprised if the 
mission concludes its adventure without marching on 
Lhassa and involving us in a more or less permanent 
occupation. Every stage in this enterprise has only 
served to prove that Lord Curzon and Simla are 
stronger for aggression than are Mr. Brodrick and 
Downing Street for peace. 





Tue successful International Conference held on 
Wednesday in London under the auspices of the 
Eastern Questions Association should go far to focus 
the efforts of all who are working in England, France, 
and Italy to promote the joint action of the Western 
Powers in Turkey. The ideal of peace which now 
unites the three Liberal nations is something more 
fruitful and positive than the mere dread of war, which 
serves too often as a sanction for a cowardly toleration 
of a hideous s/atus guo. It is an ideal of humanity, which 
refuses to consider a state of massacre as a state of peace, 
and bases itself upon a joint recognition of the duties and 
responsibilities of Europe. The epoch of massacre has 
begun once more in Armenia, and the very Pashahs 
who organised the butcheries of 1894-5 are still at the 
head of the military and the civil administrations. 
Enough has happened already to serve as an occasion 
to demand the dismissal of these men, the execution of 
the paper reform scheme of 1895, and the establishment 
of a genuine European control. Failing some energetic 
intervention, the massacres which have undoubtedly 
taken place will only be the prelude to a more extensive 
slaughter. The tone of the Conference was admirably 
firm and decided. The demand for action came with 
equal vigour not only from the three nations repre- 
sented, but from very different parties within them. 
Typical Unionists like Sir John Kennaway, Lord Stan- 
more, and the Bishop of Rochester spoke quite as 
strongly as Mr. Bryce, Sir Arthur Hayter, and the 
Bishop of Hereford. Perhaps the most powerful 
pleading came from M. de Pressensé, who speaks 
with the same persuasive reasonableness touched 
with passion that marks his writings. The diplomatic 
situation was never more favourable to intervention in 
the interests both of Macedonia and of Armenia. 
Russia could not now resist a combination of the 
Western Powers. 





Tue general public does not easily work up much 
passion over Parliamentary procedure or Parliamentary 


tactics. Mr. Balfour’s Government has stolen one after 
another of the liberties of the House of Commons, but 
even in the House itself it is only a small minority of 
members that cares very zealously for its rights. When 
a motion for the guillotine comes on people in the country 
think it is six of one and half-a-dozen of the other, and 
that discussion is all recrimination. But Mr. Balfour's 
latest proposal is so extreme as to exasperate even the 
most patient and casual observers. The Licensing 
Bill has been discussed tor thirty-four hours. Mr. 
Balfour now proposes to give four more days to the 
Committee stage, two days for report, and one for third 
reading. The Westminster Gasette calculates that the 
whole time the discussion is to occupy in Committee 
will be fifty-eight hours. Now, the Crimes Act, as 
the Daily Chronicle points out, had been in 
Committee fifteen days, the Home Rule Bill twenty- 
eight days, the Education Bill thirty-eight days before 
the closure was applied. The Government papers 
justify this violent proposal by pleading the obstruction 
of the Opposition, but Mr. Ellis shows in the Zimes 
that of five amendments discussed on Wednesday two 
came from the Government side of the House. It is 
not the fault of the Opposition that the Session began 
too late, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot 
go on with his Budget, that Mr. Arnold-Forster is not 
allowed to reform the Army, and that Mr. Balfour pays 
no attention to the business of the House. Ifthe Govern- 
ment choose to spend the dregs of an ignoble existence 
in forcing this bill through Parliament without discus- 
sion, it must not expect to find its legislation treated 
with any respect at all by the next Government. 





Mr. BALFour took advantage last week of a 
question put to him by Sir John Leng to make an 
appeal to his followers. Sir John Leng suggested that 
Mr. Balfour should go to the country. Mr. Balfour 
replied that he did not propose to do so ‘‘ unless the 
Government incur such a defeat as proves that they 
have lost the confidence of the House of Commons, or 
unless they fail to secure that day-to-day support 
which is necessary in order effectively to carry on 
Parliamentary business.” This appeal was followed 
up by an urgent whip, but the first result was a 
majority of 38 on a motion by Mr. Lloyd George on 
Monday. Meanwhile the Government remains in its 
habitual state of anarchy and confusion. Lord 
Rosebery, speaking unexpectedly from the battlements 
of Lambton Castle on Saturday, called it a hanky- 
panky Government, and speaking at the City Liberal 
Club on Wednesday he said it was a tottering 
and ambiguous Government, ambiguous on the one 
question that was vital to the City of London. The 
Liberal Leader made a stirring speech at Hanley on 
Thursday, and said the real political conflict was 
between the Ministry and the country. He was par- 
ticularly happy in contrasting the achievements of 
the Government with their promises at the election. 
They promised then to reform the War Office and 
bestow on South Africa good government and equal 
rights. Everyone knows the confusion in which the 
first question is buried. And what about South Africa? 
‘‘ Two free States have been vanquished, their institu- 
tions have been annihilated, their territories annexed, 
their inhabitants subjected to British rule. Where are 
the free institutions, where are the equal rights for 
white men, and when is a beginning to be made with 
them ? The helots we heard of, for whom the war 
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was undertaken, are not yet enfranchised. The Govern- 
ment will not even submit to the judgment of the 
people of the country the question of introducing some 
real helots from China.” 

A sToRMY meeting of the Liberal Union Club has 
ended in a victory for Mr. Chamberlain and the ex- 
tremist policy of preferences. It has caused, at the same 
time, a final and definite split in a body which is to Union- 
ism pretty much what the Eighty Club is to Liberalism. 
One-third of its members, some sixty in number, 
have seceded, and they include, under the leadership of 
Lord James, Mr. Arthur Elliot, and Professor Dicey, 
nearly everything that was influential and distinguished 
in Liberal Unionism. Mr. Chamberlain has captured 
his party, but he will find himself a general without a 
staff. Incidentally, the rift has proved how much the 
old fear of Heme Rule has weakened. The disruption 
means that neither fraction cares enough for the Union 
to make it the guiding principle in domestic politics. 
For nearly twenty years the Liberal Unionists have 
subordinated nearly every other consideration in 
politics to its maintenance. At length an issue has 
come which has surprised them all into a recognition, 
more or less conscious, of the relative unimportance 
of the negation on which they stood. While Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Mr. T. W. Russell among 
Free Traders have openly declared for adminis- 
trative Home Rule, the Daily Telegraph, on 
the other side, has made the curious discovery that 
there are many ‘‘ Tory Home Rulers” who will now 
feel themselves free to revive a sympathy for Ireland 
which they have hitherto concealed, if the cause of 
Protection can thereby be advanced. In any event, the 
fiscal controversy promises benefit to Ireland. The 


policy of ‘‘ the clean slate” rests on a quite unnecessary 
cowardice. 


THERE was an important debate on Tuesday ona 
motion by Mr. Beckett for the adjournment to consider 
the failure of recruiting and the confusion caused by 
the Government’s delay in producing its Army Scheme. 
Mr. Beckett’s concern was amply justified by the 
statements of Mr. Arnold-Forster, who said ‘‘ that it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the seriousness of the 
position which has been created.” This is Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's verdict on the results of Mr. Brodrick’s reform 
in the terms of service. Mr. Brodrick changed the terms 
from seven years with the colours and five years with the 
reserve tothree years with the coloursand nine years with 
the reserve. Atthe end of two years inducements were 
to be offered to the men to re-enlist for a further period 
of five years with the colours. Mr. Brodrick was 
sanguine enough to predict that half of his recruits 
would accept the offer. As a matter of fact, only 
15 per cent. have re-enlisted, and there is now a shortage 
of 18,000 men. Mr. Arnold-Forster said the Brodrick 
system would not be indefinitely prolonged, and 
Mr. Balfour talked pleasantly of the fallen Minister’s 
‘*constructive ingenuity.” If rumour is correct, 
Mr. Brodrick is showing at present ingenuity rather 
obstructive than constructive, and he is supposed to 
share with Mr. Chamberlain the honour of hampering 
the new régime. Mr. Arnold-Forster hopes sooner or 
later to tell Parliament what the new system is to be. 
At present the arrangements and proposals seem to be 
in the disordered and dishevelled condition that 
characterises the Government’s mind on other subjects. 





THERE was a curious debate in the House of Lords 
on Monday on the subject of conscription. Lord 
Newton, Lord Raglan, and a couple of dukes declared 
that some form of compulsory service is a necessity for 
the country. Lord Lansdowne fenced with the ques- 
tion, and some of his phrases suggest that the Govern- 
ment would like to introduce military drill into elemen- 
tary schools, and so breed up a population with just 


that smattering of sham warfare which gives it the 
appetite without the capacity for fighting. Lord 
Donoughmore, the Under-Secretary for War, does not 
apparently desire to annex the Education Office to his 
own department. ‘‘It was, in his opinion, desirable 
that the demand for physical exercises should be en- 
couraged rather from an educational than a military 
standpoint.” The Government felt conscription to be 
“ perfectly unnecessary and uncalled-for.” The peers, 
however, do not yet appear to have realised the farcical 
character of the Duke of Norfolk and his Commission. 

It is a rather instructive fact that the three great 
commercial newspapers of Unionism outside London 
have all, after a long period of argument and discus- 
sion, taken up the Free Trade standpoint. The 
Glasgow Herald, the Yorkshire Post, and the Birming- 
ham Daily Post have found it impossible to swallow 
Mr. Chamberlain’s prescription, and the fact that they 
have been able to adopt this attitude is a pretty 
conclusive proof that the propaganda of the Tariff 
Reform League have not made much impression 
on the well-to-do Conservatives of the Midlands, York- 
shire, and Scotland who like to have a respectable 
penny paper. The articles of the Birmingham Daily 
Post are creating quite a sensation in the Midlands ; 
and the appeal which it made to the working classes 
on Tuesday to compare the lot of their fellows in 
Germany with their own deserves to be widely dissemi- 
nated. The article, we may say, was suggested by an 
admirable study of Household Budgets in Germany, 
which Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick has contributed to the 
current number of the CornAill Magasine. 





THERE have been plenty of outward and visible 
signs in the last week that Mr. Chamberlain and his 
supporters are determined to force the pace and cap- 
ture the whole machinery of the Unionist Party on be- 
half of Protection ; but few people have any idea of the 
extraordinary energy that is being put forth by the Tariff 
Reform League. Among other things it seems to have 
begun supplying articles tosmall provincial papersin the 
provinces, especially in constituencies where the Unionist 
Free Fooders are established. Up to the last week or two 
these articles were principally concerned with stating 
the case for Tariff Reform ; but in the last we have 
seen the tone is altered to a fierce attack on Mr. Balfour’s 
policy of Retaliation. ‘‘ Retaliation is useless as an elec- 
tioneering cry . . . . The voter will not have it at any 
price, and the more he understands the subject the 
more certainly will he continue to reject it as a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals.” Devonport 
and Market Harboro’ prove that a man must be 
either a Cobdenite or Tariff Reformer. ‘‘ Politics has 
no place for the wobbler.” “In both places the Con- 
servative candidates were supporters of the Retaliation 
Policy, but also avowedly opposed to the taxation of 
food.” The wobblers and ‘‘ fence sitters” who hoist 
a new pennant at every show of opposition ‘‘ must be 
told to go about their business and leave politics 
alone.” Such a politician as the Conservative member 
who is being thus attacked ‘‘only damns his own 
chances and damns the party which he wishes to 
represent.” The moral is, turn him out and replace 
him by a Chamberlainite. 

Tue triangular duel in the Australian House of 
Representatives, which has been in progress since the 
first elections, has not yet come to an end; but the 
issues have been changed, and it is now a Labour 
Ministry which is confronted with two parties, 
each of which is almost as strong numerically 
as itself. It will be remembered that the pre- 
vious Ministry, under the leadership, first, of Mr. 
Barton, and afterwards of Mr. Deakin, was 
mainly concerned with the details of the tariff; 


byt also found time to pass measures dealing with 
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alien immigration and other important matters. 
Throughout its existence, being in a minority in the 
House, it elected to lean upon the support of the 
Labour Party; but at last the position became in- 
sufferable, and Mr. Deakin appears to have welcomed 
defeat upon a crucial amendment to his Arbitration 
Bill. He thereupon resigned, and advised the 
Governor-General to send for Mr. Watson, the Leader 
of the Labour Party. Mr. Deakin’s action was criti- 
cised by Mr. Reid, the Leader of the Opposition ; 
but there can be no doubt that it was correct, 
both because Mr. Reid had voted with the Government 
upon the division in question and because the Govern- 
ment had been defeated upon an amendment moved 
from the Labour benches. 





Tuus Labour, for the first time in history» 
was in office over a whole continent ; but, in prac- 
tice, it did littlke more than succeed to the difficul- 
ties of its predecessors. What are its prospects ? 
Mr. Watson has enunciated a strictly moderate pro- 
gramme, and he and his colleagues are universally 
respected. Mr. Reid made the generous admission 
that throughout all his experience the conduct of the 
Labour Party had been uniformly fair, honourable, and 
straightforward. But the fact remains that they can 
only depend upon twenty-seven votes as against the 
forty-seven of the two sections of the Opposition. They 
have, however, survived several divisions, and many of 
the Deakinites are strongly predisposed in their favour. 
The probability seems to be that the Deakinites, as a 
party, will cease to exist, and that, while a few of them 
will join Mr. Reid, the majority will co-operate 
with the present Ministry. Now that the fiscal 
issue has been voluntarily sunk by all parties 
for the present, a more confident prophecy could be 
made on this score were it not for the fact that the 
Labour Party are controlled by a caucus and by their 
written pledges. Can others work with a party which 
rests on this basis of subservience to outside organisa- 
tions? It is said that independent supporters of the 
Ministry are not to be opposed by Labour candidates. 
This may be the first step towards the union of all the 
progressive forces under some more comprehensive 
party. ae 

THE monument to Robert Louis Stevenson, which 
owing to the illness of the sculptor, Mr. St. Gaudens, 
has been eight years in the making, was unveiled on 
Monday, by Lord Rosebery, in St. Giles’s Church, 
Edinburgh. Mr. St. Gaudens, who is one of the best of 
the vigorous school of American sculptors, was a close 
friend of Stevenson, and has already executed a fine 
bas-relief of him sitting up and writing in bed. The 
present monument, also in bas-relief, is a life-size figure 
of Stevenson, and was partly at least executed from life. 
Lord Rosebery, in a graceful speech of the kind he 
makes so well, pronounced no formal eulogy upon 
Stevenson. It was not an occasion, he said, for long 
speeches, and they had been made at the meeting eight 
years ago, when the memorial was first set on foot. 
Mr. Colvin, who followed, said that the ten years since 
Stevenson’s death had decided the permanence of his 
reputation. No one ought to grudge so wholesome 
and brave a writer his present popularity, but ten years 
is a very short space of history. Tastes that are 
transitory often last longer than that, and a hundred 
years of admiration have sometimes given way to con- 
turies of neglect. But one thing is certain : our present 
admiration of Stevenson is nothing to be ashamed of, 
and can never seem ridiculous to a posterity that may 
not share it. There can be no doubt that he was an 
artist who tried to do great things, and tainted his art 
with no nastiness or greed. For this reason alone, as 
well as for the delight he has given us all, he deserves 
a memorial. 


Tue Musicians Company’s Exhibition at the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, London Bridge, which was opened on 
Monday, is the most complete of its kind ever held in 
this country. It consists of a loan collection of in- 
struments, manuscripts, portraits, and other things 
connected with the art of music, and it will continue 
for only three weeks, as the Fishmongers’ Company 
are not able to lend their hall any longer. The collec- 
tion of instruments is of peculiar interest, particularly 
those which illustrate the evolution of the violin. It 
includes a fiddle made by Gian Maria at Brescia in 
1535, which is held to be the last experiment before 
the first fully developed violin, also shown in the exhi- 
bition, was produced by Andreas Amati at Cremona 
in 1564. Since that time, in spite of the enormous 
development in execution, the instrument itself has not 
changed at all. It is one of the few human products 
that seems to be perfect, and which no one is ambi- 
tious to improve. The history of most of the other 
classical instruments that have a history is shown in 
the same practical manner, and there are instruments 
that seem to us now almost legendary, such as the 
shawm and the serpent, which we associate respec- 
tively with Nebuchadnezzar and Handel. There are 
also the autograph manuscript of the Messiah, a book 
of comic songs of 1829, which seems to prove that 
our grandfathers were as easily amused as we are, 
and a portrait of Handel never exhibited before, together 
with many other interesting things. 

WE are at least indebted to the promoters of 
Fiscal Reform, Chinese Labour, and other nostrums 
for the cure or kill of a decayed Government, for 
having provided Mr. F. Carruthers Gould with topics 
on which to exercise his nimble fancy and clever 
pencil. His exhibition just opened at the Doré Gallery 
includes the illustrations to ‘‘John Bull’s Adventures 
in the Fiscal Wonderland ” and the original ‘‘ West- 
minster Cartoons (1903-4),” and, though most of these 
are familiar to readers of the Westminster Gazette, 
nobody will be sorry to renew their acquaintance in 
their different surroundings. In the first-named 
series the renderings of Mr. Balfour as the March 
Hare, Mr. Chamberlain as the Mad Hatter, Mr. 
Chaplin as the Walrus, and the Duke of 
Devonshire as the Dormouse, are not less 
laughable because they are poignant and not less 
poignant because they are without a grain of malice. 
For sheer fun it would be difficult to beat the fantastic 
‘* Maffig,” or—among the Westminster cartoons—‘‘ A 
Perspective Diagram,” ‘‘ A Disappointed Joshua,” and 
‘* Complications,” the last being a translation of Mr. 
Furse’s Academy picture, ‘‘ Diana of the Uplands,” 
with Mr. Balfour as the lady and the two Chamber- 
lains in leash. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice,” with a canine 
Mr. Balfour listening to ‘‘The Caucus Commissiono- 
phone,” is another exceilent adaptation ; so, too, is the 
‘* Fiscal Energy.” Perhaps it is unnecessary to say 
that in this latest output of “F.C. G.’s” the member 
for Birmingham remains the artist’s triumph; but the 
Prime Minister's recent phases have stimulated some 
wonderful results from his exuberant pencil, and 
neither his Mr. Chaplin nor his Duke of Devonshire 
fall very far behind in point of incisiveness and 
humour. 





Mr. FREDERICK SAnpDys, who died last Saturday 
at the age of seventy-two, was an artist of distinction 
and refinement, and his loss will be greatly regretted. 
Only a few months ago a number of his works were 
exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, which served to 
remind the public of his poetic sentiment and rarely 
delicate execution. However, it is not so much by 
his painting that he will be remembered as by his 
black and white. He was one of the draughtsmen who 
helped to make the sixties a golden period of English 
illustration, one of the band to which Millais, Rossetti, 
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Fred Walker, G. J. Pinwell, and others belonged, and, 
like them, he played his part in the revival of wood 
engraving. For several years he was connected with 
the Brothers Dalziel, contributing to their ‘‘ English 
Sacred Poetry,” ‘‘The Biblical Life of Joseph,” and 
other publications that have passed out of the common 
knowledge, and when the Cornhill Magazine was started 
he became a member of its artistic staff. As a portrait 
painter he was perhaps too microscopic in his detail, 
particularly as regards accessories. Nevertheless, 
these results of his fine and patient labour—the por- 
trait of Mrs. Lewis is a case in point—possess all the 
charm of their exquisite and wholly unique quality. 
THERE was something peculiarly pitiful in the 
death of Mr. Clement Scott within a week of a success- 
ful benefit performance organised to prove that with 
his illness the stupid feud that stultified his later 
years had come to anend. Little but a memory will 
remain of a man who was in his day almost a dictator 
in the theatrical world. As critic of the Daily 
Telegraph he had learned to write in purple, 
and to make himself the leader and exponent 
of a public which dreads ideas and demands the 
obvious. His development had been arrested when the 
English stage had nothing better to show than rank 
melodrama and the Robertson comedies of sentiment. 
He could tolerate nothing more complex. He detested 
‘‘problems.” He shrank from any extension of therange 
of the theatre, and would have closed the passes that led 
to lands which no mid-Victorian playwright hadexplored. 
And he wrote with such vehemence, such convic- 
tion that he represented the average suburban taste, 
that managers, always disposed to under-estimate the 
intelligence of the public, followed him and trembled. 
He certainly did his vigorous, honest, narrow-minded 
best to retard the development of the English theatre. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered to his credit 
that he was the generous and chivalrous friend of the 
theatrical profession, ever ready to expose an abuse, 
ever willing to assist a rather helpless and disorganised 


class against those managers who exploit and prey upon 
their weakness. 





FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CoNcERTS, &c, 
uly 4, Mr. Edgar Skeet’s Recital, Steinway Hall, 8.30 p.m. 
uly 7, Concert in Aid of Hospital, Seaford, Albert Hall, 8 p.m. 
i 7 Mr. Vernon Warner's Recital, Zolian Hall, 3 p.m. 
uly 4, Royal Institution, General Monthly Meeting, 5 p.m. 
THEATRES. 
July 7, His Majesty's, Review of the Season, 8.15 p.m. 
SALEs.—At Christies’. 
uly 2, Modern Pictures. 
uly 4, Old Pictures. 
uly 5, English and Oriental Porcelain. 
uly 6, Old English Silver Plate. 
uly 6, Etchings, Engravings, &c. 
uly 8, Continental Porcelain, Furniture, &c. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


Port ARTHUR will not be taken at a rush; it will be taken 
by a siege. If it was to have been taken at a rush it would 
have been attacked before now, for to get hold of it is 
vital to all the Japanese plans. It is clearly evident that 
the Japanese political basis for their strategical actions is 
an appeal to the Powers after the occupation of Southern 
Manchuria. Such an appeal would have no meaning until 
the de jure occupation of the end of the Liao-Tung Penin- 
sula by Russia had de facto come to an end. All the 
massing of troops a month ago was proceeding against 
Port Arthur. Kuropatkin stopped it by sending down 
south Stackelberg’s little column. He knew that the 
Japanese would always mass the greatest possible numbers 
upon a given point, and with this little blister he drew the 
pressure from a point corresponding to Falmouth to a 
point corresponding to Taunton, in Somerset. Whether 
by his action he diverted the Japanese plan of campaign 
we cannot tell. He certainly changed all its outward in- 
dications and movements, which had for their object 


nothing but the watching of Kuropatkin’s left flank, while 
the mass of the Japanese forces were poured into the Penin- 
sula have gone through a transformation. Kuroki, whose 
army had done nothing for two months, except very 
tentatively to advance further anid further towards the 
north-east, has suddenly withdrawn the bulk of his force 
to the south-west, has joined hands with the second army 
in the peninsula, and in company with a much smaller force, 
cemmonly called the third army, is advancing directly 
upon the bulk of the Russian troops in the Manchurian 
plain. 

If the little flags in the shop windows and the critics 
in the daily Press were right, the situation would be very 
easy to describe. Unfortunately, they are wrong. Such 
a situation as the critics and the little flags make out 
would hardly leave the elements for a conflict. The 
Japanese right wing would merely have to swing round 
and the whole of the Russian forces would be enveloped. 
The true situation appears to be this: A Russian front 
extending over an elliptical arc of about 120 degrees, and 
everywhere upon the plain or foot hills, is confronted by a 
parallel Japanese arc about a day’s march distant, but 
still in mountainous country, though past the watershed 
and the passes. A common focus of both arcs is 
Liao Yang. The major axis of the ellipse is the railway. 
The Russians are drawing in the ellipse and rendering 
more and more circular the arc their front occupies until 
it shall form a small and compact hemi-circle close round 
its centre at Liao-Yang. It is a position which has been 
1epeated time and again in the history of warfare, and one 
which is as simple in its elements as the most obvious front 
to front combination. The Japanese have twice the num- 
ber of guns of the Russians, and rather more than twice 
the number of available men. On the other hand, their 
communications are.extremely difficult, and they are work- 
ing from at least three separate bases. With telegraphy 
this last drawback has lost most of its dangers, but it 
necessasily delays an advance. We must repeat here 
what has so often been said in these columns that pro- 
phecy, to which so much of the criticism both of this 
campaign and of the Boer War was confined, is not the 
function of a record. It seems obvious that ik 
is to the Japanese interest to force a general action. 
Whether they can force it or not is another matter. They 
certainly cannot cut the Russian communications; their 
columns to the north-east of Mukden, of which we have 
heard so much, do not exist; but if the Russian concen- 
tration northward upon their base is not sufficiently rapid, 
if the Japanese can within the next few days bring pres- 
sure to bear, especially upon the right of the great arc 
they hold, the chances are for them. If the Russian con- 
centration continues to be more rapid than the Japanese 
advance, it is difficult to see how they can bring Kuropat- 
kin to battle. 

One element remains to be mentioned. It was not 
only the great superiority of numbers—6 to 1 on the Yalu, 
and somewhat over 2 to 1 at Telissu—it was the supe- 
riority of the Japanese artillery which hitherto carried 
the position. Now that superiority again has not been 
wholly numerical; the Japanese who copied their navy 
from-us, their strategy and infantry tactics from the Ger- 
mans, have copied their artillery methods from the French. 
They have made especial use of so-called guns of position, 
that is, of heavy artillery wherewith to destroy the field 
batteries which the Russians have hitherto had to depend 
on. If they have to fight close up to the Russian base 
their heavy guns will be met by the Russian heavy guns. 
and they will have the disadvantage of having to move 
theirs through a mass of mountains by bad roads, while 
the Russians are on the railway and in a fertile and highly 
populated plain; but if they can force the fight before the 
Russian concentration is completed, the heavy guns the 
Japanese have already brought up to their front line will 
decide the issue. The general action, therefore, upon 


upon which the fate of this year’s campaign will turn, if 
it takes place at all, will depend, as does nearly every- 
thing in war—upon mobility. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF A LIBERAL 
CABINET. 

- RADICAL” with a wonderfully vivid concep- 

tion of the realities of politics and a remark- 
able knowledge of the personal forces that constitute the 
Liberal Party has tried his hand at drafting a Liberal 
Administration in the July number of the Fortnightly 
Review. It strikes us as a very likely guess (apart from 
some obvious imperfections) at what will actually 
happen when Mr. Balfour goes under. It is now prac- 
tically certain that if Mr. Balfour resigns a Government 
will be formed by either Lord Spencer or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman without the co-operation of Lord 
Rosebery. It is equally certain that if he dissolves Mr. 
Balfour cannot hope fora majority. It is probable, but 
by no means certain, that the General Election will give 
Liberal and Labour men a small working majority. 
According to ‘‘ A Radical” the high-water mark of 
Liberal hopes is a gain of 150 seats, which would give 
the party a strength of 350 as against 320 Protection- 
ists, Unionist Free Traders, and Irish Nationalists. 

With the prospect of such a Government a mag- 
nificent yet perplexing vista of reform unfolds itself, 
The Education Act must be put right. Land Reform 
must be inaugurated. The Licensing problem must be 
solved in accordance with new ideas. Self-govern- 
ment, the only sovereign remedy for racial discontent, 
must be applied to Ireland and South Africa. But first 
of all—for without this a Liberal Government could 
hardly survive its first Budget—the finances of the 
country must be straightened. A carefully-thought- 
out scheme of retrenchment must be applied both 
in the War Office and the Admiralty, so that the 
ten or fifteen or twenty millions that are immediately 
saved can be utilised to increase the Sinking Fund and 
to reduce some of the most mischievous and obnoxious 
taxes. Suppose a Liberal Government came in this 
autumn formed upon the principle of retrenchment, 
and as a result of its first Budget the tea duty were 
halved, the income-tax and the sugar duty perceptibly 
reduced, the licence duties equitably raised, and a rate 
on ground values introduced for the benefit of urban 
authorities, is it not certain that trade would improve, 
that Consols would rise speedily to par, and that the 
strength and credit of the Administration would be 
immediately established? Everything, in short, would 
depend upon the earnestness, skill, and determination of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon the loyal support 
furnished by his principal colleagues, and especially by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State for War. Let us then suppose that the principal 
men are completely at one, at any rate that they have 
arrived at a working understanding as regards 
Retrenchment, Ireland, Land Reform, Temperance and 
South Africa—and we quite agree with ‘‘ A Radical ” 
that such an understanding can easily be arrived at, 
even if it is not already existent. 

Who, then, are the principal men? There is no 
difficulty about the answer. Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Asquith, 
followed by Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Bryce, Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Birrell, and Mr. John Burns. It may, perhaps, be re- 
gretfully assumed that neither Sir William Harcourt nor 
Lord Ripon, who are both seventy-six, nor Sir Henry 


Fowler, who is seventy-four, will take an active partin 
another Administration ; and perhaps it may further be 
assumed, at any rate till the Education difficulty 
is out of the way and the question of naval and military 
retrenchment settled, that Mr. Haldane will not care to 
join so definitely Liberal an Administration. But we 
have only to look through ‘‘ A Radical’s” list—from 
which, indeed, several important names are omitted— 
to see that there is plenty of ability and talent. The 
difficulty will be to find room, not to find men. With- 
out going to new Liberals like Mr. Winston Churchill 
or new members like Mr. Whitley, there are debaters 
and economists like Mr. Robson, Mr. McKenna, Mr. 
Philip Stanhope, Mr. Emmott, and Mr. Lough; 
experienced administrators like Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, and Mr. Buxton. Then there is 
Lord Farrer, whose unique experience of railway 
administration entitles him to the position of Minister 
of Communications or Commerce, if the admirable 
suggestion of ‘‘ A Radical” that the Board of Trade 
be split up should be adopted. In that case Mr, 
John Burns would be the ideal President of a Labour 
Department. There are also two very important 
names which might add immensely to what we may 
perhaps term the international value of such an Ad- 
ministration, First there is Lord Elgin, the last 
Liberal Viceroy of India ; and, secondly, there is Lord 
Cromer, who, if he could be spared from Egypt, might 
perhaps fill better than any other man that most difficult 
position of Colonial Secretary. 

Now let us consider some of the most important 
men and their places. If Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman forms the Administration, he will, of 
course, if health permits, remain in the Commons, 
If not, he would accept a peerage, handing over the 
Leadership of the House of Commons to Mr. Asquith. 
In the latter case Mr. Morley might be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Sir Edward Grey might be- 
come Secretary of State for India; the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices might be filled by Lord Elgin and 
Lord Spencer, or by Lord Spencer and Lord 
Cromer; Mr. Herbert Gladstone would be Irish 
Secretary. The real difficulty would be to find two 
strong men capable of administering the War Office 
and Admiralty in the spirit which reigned over those 
departments in the first great Ministry of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The two men who know most about the 
Admiralty on the Liberal side, and who are most 
capable of finding the road to economy, are Mr, 
Edmund Robertson and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. It will be 
extremely difficult to bring about the necessary reforms 
if the heads of the War Office and Admiralty are filled, 
as ‘‘A Radical” suggests, by peers. Sir Charles 
Dilke knows all about the Army ; but is he prepared 
to reduce its cost to the standard of the last Liberal 
Administration ? 

Some of the appointments made by our Radical 
adviser are universally accepted. Everyone assumes 
that Sir Robert Reid will be Lord Chancellor and that 
Mr. Bryce is the pilot who can best steer the battered 
ship of Education back into Liberal waters. Mr. 
McKenna, again, seems to have been designated by 
general consent to the office of Chief Whip. Lord 
Crewe and Lord Tweedmouth are the two Liberal 
peers who are most likely to secure Cabinet rank. 
Another very important post in every Liberal Adminis- 
tration is the Presidency of the Local Government 
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Board, now made a laughing-stock by Mr. Walter 
Long. The rating of ground values is a measure 
which will involve the recasting of our whole system 
of local taxation, and the local authorities will have to 
be considered in connection with any genuine scheme 
for reforming the retail trade in intoxicating liquors. 
Perhaps the ablest men available for such work are 
Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Robson. The Board should 
be raised to the same dignity as the Home Office, 
another important post remaining to be filled. If it is 
to be a Spencer Ministry, then Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would be Leader in the Commons and 
First Lord of the Treasury, and the four principal 
offices might be filled up somewhat as follows : 


Foreign Secretary me" ... Mr. Morley. 
Chancellor of the Excheque Mr. Asquith. 
Colonial Secretary ... Lord Elgin. 


Indian Secretary Sir Edward Grey. 


‘*A Radical” makes Mr. Morley Colonial Secretary 
and Sir Edward Grey Foreign Secretary ; and it is 
rather difficult to maintain the theory that the Foreign 
‘Secretary should be in the House of Lords when it is 
generally admitted that the Premier, whose work is 
even more arduous and responsible, ought to be in the 
House of Commons. But is it not possible that Sir 
Edward Grey, who has expressed himself very strongly 
indeed against the mission to Thibet, might become 
the Viceroy of India, a position where a wise and 
tactful administrator is more than ever required ? 





GOVERNMENT OR ANARCHY. 


R. BALFOUR’S disrespect for the House of 
Commons is only equalled by the disrespect 
his servants have for his Government. That the 
strange case of Mr. Lyttelton and Lord Milner 
should seem quite natural when all the circumstances 
are reviewed is in itself a most striking illustration 
of the moral state of the Government. There is 
really nothing to surprise us in Lord Milner’s con- 
temptuous treatment of his superior Mirister. Lord 
Milner has not forgotten how easy he found it to 
make Mr. Lyttelton break his promises about the China- 
man’s wages and how soon Mr. Lyttelton surrendered 
in each conflict over the Ordinance. He knows that 
Mr. Lyttelton is just as passive and docile in his hands 
as was Mr. Brodrick and that he has no longer any 
reason to fear that the Colonial Office will insist on 
any troublesome details. The House of Commons 
may be amazed that Lord Milner should put Mr. 
Lyttelton to the trouble of sending three separate 
telegrams before he condescends to give him an answer 
to his questions. Lord Milner is probably only sur- 
prised that he is so obliging as to give Mr. Lyttelton 
an answer at all. 

Mr. Lyttelton, it is true, has his own explanation of 
Lord Milner’s dilatory conduct. He says that he in- 
terprets both the answer and the delay as meaning that 
Lord Milner and his medical advisers do not regard this 
outbreak as involving any special difficulty. We donot 
often agree with Mr. Lyttelton, but in this case we think 
he is right. There were forty cases of beri-beri on the 
Tweeddale ; three deaths took place at sea, five on 
arrival at Durban. The other thirty-two cases were 


sent back to China, but since the arrival of the other 
coolies at the compounds there have been twenty-five 
more cases and one death from heart failure. Wecan 
quite well believe that this outbreak is not regarded too 
gravely by the authorities. When Sir Walter Foster 
first pointed out the risks of dysentery, which after- 
wards carried off so many victims in the war, the 
authorities were quite composed and sanguine, 
and the precautions he sugggested were neglected. 
When the death-rate in the camps exceeded 
the records of the Bombay plague, Lord Milner, 
as the Morning Leader does well to remind us, was not 
a little wounded by Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
that there was some ground for supposing that 
everything was not right. When the mine doctors 
recommended some elementary improvements to reduce 
the mortality among native labourers, then something 
over 10 per cent., the authorities left it to the mine- 
owners to do what they liked. The optimism of the 
authorities is neither new nor surprising. What is new 
and surprising is that we have a Minister in office 
who does not understand that it is his duty to 
protect the men and women—or rather the men, for 
Mr. Lyttelton’s idyllic picture of the coolie family life 
in the compounds has perished like his other promises 
—from this mortal optimism. Unhappily, Mr. Lyttelton 
seems to take his duties as lightly as the authorities 
take the facts, for he does not even know when his 
telegrams are despatched, and he thinks it so unim- 
portant that he was quite prepared to leave the House 
of Commons under a complete misunderstanding. And 
the misfortune is that Mr. Lyttelton holds office at a 
time when it is particularly important to keep a firm 
hand on the Transvaal financiers. When Mr. Lyttelton 
made up his mind to sanction Chinese labour the 
least he could have done would have been to see that 
the risks of abuses were minimised, that the utmost 
protection should be given to these wretched serfs, and 
that the Government should stand inexorably on the 
letter of its contract with the financiers. Precisely the 
opposite has happened, and the plight of the Chinaman 
grows steadily worse. Mr. Lyttelton was very severe 
in his election campaign on harsh and inhuman doc- 
trines about supply and demand and the labour market. 
Dr. Johnson said of his friend Savage that he was 
rather the friend of goodness than a good man him- 
self. The Chinaman, whose wages are to be lower 
than the Kaffir’s, will be inclined to think that Mr. 
Lyttelton is rather the friend of philanthropy than a 
philanthropist himself. 





TOLSTOI AND WAR. 


T is not often that the readers of the Zimes are 
offered such a manifesto as that which they found 

in Monday’s paper. Perhaps some of them preferred 
to read the article in which the leader-writer of the 
Times played the part of Sancho Panza to the Don 
Quixote of Christianity. Orthey may have read the 
two together glad to escape from the merciless, 
inexorable directness of the seer to the comforting, 
rounded, and diminishing platitudes of the journa- 
list. For this picture must conjure up some 
unpleasant reminiscences to the staidest and 
most settled of conventional minds. 


It is Tolstoi’s 
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philosophy, they reflect to reassure themselves, but 
it is also a sincere and poignant analysis of the trans- 
actions of war, of its plausibilities, its accompaniments, 
its disguises, its parades, from the pen of a great artist 
who saw as a soldier in besieged Sebastopol how 
men’s minds move in war, and has seen since how 
men’s minds move in the contemplation of war. Tolstoi 
describes for us the convulsions not only of the battle- 
field, but of the people at home; and all of us have 
been too lately part of this procession of excitements and 
passions not to feel a little disquieted as Tolstoi strips 
bare the webs we weave so elaborately to curtain off 
realities. 


Tolstoi describes the making of a war under a des- 
potism. It is a grim picture of men torn from their 
homes to fight in a distant country against men with 
whom they have no quarrel. As the village gives its roll 
of fighters the women and children march to the station 
as though toa funeral. But sad as this spectacle is, there 
is a sadder, and that is a war of conquest waged bya 
free people. It is far more ominous that a democracy 
should choose conquest than that a drilled and inarticu- 
late people should be forced into war, and nobody can 
wonder with recent history before his eyes that some 
are found, like Tolstoi, to despair of making humanity 
better by the instrument of collective action, that they 
reject as illusions the hopes based on arbitration and 
the reasonableness of man, and that, they are driven like 
him to a gospel of revealed anarchy, in which peoples 
and races and families are blotted out in a direct and 
undistracted relationship between God and man. To 
Tolstoi’s philosophy all war is wrong because all patriot- 
ism is wrong ; no human ties are binding because Chris- 
tianity creates but one relationship ; there is no unit of 
civilisation smaller than mankind, and no enlighten- 
ment wider than the “ religious consciousness” of the 
individual. With the austere candour of a great 
prophet Tolstoi declares that to the Christian Russian 
even the capture of St. Petersburg is irrelevant. He 
would condemn Joan of Arc herself as he would con- 
demn Napoleon, or Louis XIV., or Henry V. ; he 
would condemn the war which made Italy a nation as 
he would condemn the war which made the Boers a 
subject people. He would condemn the Liberals who 
want to make the sense of nationality more active and 
more real as he would condemn the Imperialists who 
want to smother it in the ambition for rule. 


But those of us who are in direct conflict with 
Tolstoi’s philosophy, who think patriotism an exalted 
and sublime virtue, who think the collective life of a 
nation so sacred that it is a crime to take it, whobelieve 
that the chief wrongs occur not because this sense is 
powerful but because it is dim, have the profoundest 
reason to be grateful to the author of this sermon. A 
man may think some wars are necessary and just, and 
that it is wicked to surrender your freedom without 
fighting, and yet be thankful that the greatest novelist 
should, as Mr. Hardy says, have written this indict- 
ment of war as a modern principle, ‘‘ with its senseless 
and illogical crimes.” 


For war has enjoyed of late years a false glory, 
and that glory is largely due to literature. When 
war breaks out the demon of unreason is let loose, 
Why, asks Tolstoi, is it that enlightened and 
educated men lose all their habitual stability when 
war begins? He suggests one answer which 





some student of the psychology of war might 
do well to investigate. ‘‘All the unnatural, 
feverish, hot-headed, insane excitement which has now 
seized the idle upper ranks of Russian society is merely 
the symptom of their recognition ot the criminality of 
the work which is being done.” We believe this dis- 
quietude underlies a certain kind of support that war 
receives, the support of the leaders of religion. A 
Japanese paper publishes an account of a meeting 
at which the Christians and Buddhists of Tokio 
assembled to join in blessing the war. There 
is an angry fanaticism which comes from the 
conviction that you are right. But there is also a 
fanaticism which comes from the feeling that you are 
entangled in something that is wrong, and we suspect 
that that presentiment explains a good deal of the 
forced ferocity with which divines applaud the 
scourge of war. It is partly just because they 
dread the prospect of other men supposing that their 
Christianity is this intense personal isolation which 
Tolstoi describes, that they feel they must throw them- 
selves into the public mood and show themselves real 
partners in the public temper. But it is also due, 
though perhaps not consciously, to the insurgent sense 
that there is a gulf between their religion and their 
practice. After all, a bishop who rejoices in a massacre 
in Thibet may well ask himself how far he is removed 
from the monks who prayed Heaven to aid the 
assassins of the Duke of Guise. 

Literature has a great deal to answer for in the 
false popularity of war. If nations are led captive by 
corrupt interests, as our nation was, it is partly because 
war is a great literary theme. Great writers have empha- 
sised its glories more than its horrors. Peace seems a 
dismal, banal subject, something mercantile and pros- 
perous and monotonous ; war is invested with a romance 
as if it were all chivalry, and courage, and self-devo- 
tion. Tolstoi comes, like Swift or Voltaire, to 
destroy this false sentiment, to paint the truth, to 
show what war means, to picture the incidents in 
which great masses of men disappear, without striking 
a blow, in a quarrel of their rulers. The heroism of 
war is given a pre-eminence that it does not deserve, 
because it lends itself more easily than the heroism 
of peace to rhetorical effects, to epics, to oratory, and to 
sensationalism. Some great artists can make real and 
vivid all the courage and tragedy of common life, of 
such a life as that of the fishermen of Brittany which 
Pierre Loti describes in Les Pécheurs d'Islande. The 
lot of these men is exile and warfare every year ; they 
tace danger and death in remote seas ; there is no one 
to proclaim or reward their triumphs and their perils ; 
and when they die the only record of their death 
is a tablet in a tiny church stating that they were lost 
in an unknown sea at some time only guessed at. 
And the other great reason why war seizés on the 
popular imagination is that its glories go to a few and 
its sufferings are anonymous. War means the hand- 
ing over of a great multitude of men to a few 
men—diplomatists or generals—to handle at their 
pleasure. The popular history of a war is the history 
of a few men or perhaps of one man. The story 
told in War and Peace of how a Polish regiment 
preferred to be drowned in a river under Napoleon’s 
eyes than to march round by a ford is an extreme 
illustration of the way men who are drawn into a great 
organisation under a great genius lose themselves ip 
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the rapture of hero-worship. But the hero-worship of 
the civilians is not less concentrated. The public likes 
to have to deal with a few heroes and a few villains ; 
it cannot trouble about the great mass of men and 
women who suffer, Everyone knows the names of the 
generals in the Boer war ; how many people have ever 
looked at the catalogue of the hunted lives of the 
women, which Miss Hobhouse gathered in the Brunt 
of the War. In this sense war becomes, from its 
conditions, less and less democratic, and it is only 
the careers of a few men that have any actuality 
for the people at large. They cannot conceive 
what is really being suffered in the mass. The very 
scale of the hardships numbs and wearies an age which 
thinks as little as it talks much of the lot of 
the rank and file of humanity. The heroes of 
the slums are the heroes of the drawing rooms, 
and it is only of their exploits that men’s minds are 
full. What is wanted is that literature should give as 
vivid a picture of the miseries of war as it gives of its 
pageants ; that it should describe not only Henry V.’s 
conquests, but the fate of the women and children 
whom he drove back to the walls of Rouen to die of 
famine. We ought to know of this war what it means 
to the millions of Russia, to the millions of Japan, and 
not least to the people of Manchuria and Corea, whom 
a cruel fate has placed between two aggressive 
peoples. The men are few who, like Tolstoi, have 
the power and the bravery to redress the balance, to 
destroy those false proportions, to speak for the thou- 
sands that die and suffer, nameless and o bscure. 





PROSPECTS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
YORKSHIRE—THE East RIpINc. 


ROM the standpoint of the electoral meteorologist 
few parts of the country present a less inviting field 
of observation than the East Riding of Yorkshire. The 
uniformity of the industrial conditions, but perhaps still 
more the stolidity which is the prevailing characteristic 
of the population of this area, has produced a stability 
in the political representation that to forecast the result 
of a General Election has hitherto been no _ difficult 
matter. At the last three General Elections the change 
effected in the representation of the entire Riding has 
never been greater than the transfer of a single Parlia- 
mentary seat from one side to the other. Partly, as has 
been hinted, this permanence in the representation is due 
to the singular insusceptibility of the electors to the forces 
of party warfare. Keen observers have declared that in no 
part of the country is the electorate so difficult to rouse 
by ordinary partisan appeals. To move an East Riding 
constituency to real enthusiasm requires causes of an ex- 
ceptional kind—such, for example, as the feeling of 
sharp resentment which swept through the Buckrose 
Division in 1886 in consequence of the election petition 
which resulted in the unseating of Mr. W. A. M‘Arthur, 
who had for the first time won the seat for Liberalism by 
a majority of one vote. It is quite true, however, to say 
that at the present time there is a real political uprising 
in every part of the Riding, and no specially keen dis- 
cernment is required to foresee that important changes 
in the representation are imminent. 

Almost entirely agricultural in complexion, the East 
Riding presents a striking contrast to the busy indus- 
trialism of the West. So powerful was the sway of the 
landed proprietors that up to 1886 no Liberal ever suc- 
ceeded in disputing the succession of one Tory Amurath 
to another. Of late vears the growth of the watering- 
place of Bridlington has tended to infuse into the elec- 


torate an urban element, but this has probably been 
balanced by the steady decline of the small market towns 
in other parts of the Riding. With the votes, therefore, of 
the farmers, small shopkeepers, and labourers of a typical 
sheep-breeding and wheat-growing district rests, there- 
fore, the determination of the political representation of 
the three county divisions, and there are fortunately 
abundant evidences that the current of opinion is running 
for the time being strongly in the direction of Liberalism. 
One of the strongholds of Methodism in its various deno- 
minations, not a village can be seen which has not its 
plain brick chapels, the centres of an active religious 
work scarcely comprehensible in the more somnolent 
South. And in these communities the Education Act has 
stirred up a feeling of bitterness which must inevitably 
produce far-reaching effects at the poll. Again, if the licens- 
ing question and the Chinese Labour settlement fail to stir 
resentment to the same extent as in the populous centres, 
the fiscal question has not left the country population 
unmoved. In no part of the country has the economic 
progress of the labourer been more rapid than hereabouts. 
Forty years ago a Royal Commission on Agriculture 
found that the East Riding labourer was better fed than 
any agricultural labourer in the country. To-day it is the 
rule that he rides to and from his work on his 
bicycle and sports his “dumped” American watch. Pro- 
tection can have few charms to a man whose earn- 
ings have advanced rapidly of late years and the 
purchasing power of whose wages have still more 
largely increased. Neither taxed food nor duties 
on watches and cycles will therefore operate as a 
factor in the Unionist interest. Despite some slight 
friction produced by recent votes, Mr. Luke White has 
kept so closely in touch with the Buckrose Division that 
up to the present his opponents have not succeeded in 
finding a candidate to oppose him. In the other county 
divisions, Howdenshire and Holderness, the fight will be 
of a more even nature. Neither has yet elected a Liberal, 
although the contests have sometimes been close. In 
1892 Sir James Woodhouse, the present member for 
Huddersfield, led the Liberal Party in a memorable 
onslaught on the position in Howdenshire, and 
only failed by 371 votes on an exhaustive poll. 
This time the mistake has not been made of 
entering upon a contest at the eleventh hour. 
Organisation, the real secret of victory, has been 
so zealously taken in hand that the whole constituency 
is now covered with its network. Nor could a happier 
selection have been made than that of Mr. Percy Benson 
as candidate. Energetic, enthusiastic, and fluent, he has 
already visited every village, a record which no previous 
candidate has accomplished. Whether this splendid cam- 
paign will be successful depends upon the extent to which 
it is followed up by untiring missionary work during the 
next few months. The chances are that Mr. Benson will win. 
True, the continued increase in the villa electorate of the 
village suburbs of Hull along the.Humber bank is in favour 
of the Conservatives, but even here there is a strong Liberal 
reaction. But neither the Hull mercantile vote nor the 
York freeholders at the other end of the division will be 
heavy enough to swamp the large Liberal majorities which 
will be secured in the villages, so that the sanguine expec- 
tations of Mr. Benson’s supporters are not without justifica- 
tion. 

A harder nut to crack is the Holderness Division, con- 
sisting of that promontory which extends from Hull and 
terminates at Spurn Head. Here the dominating factor 
is the non-resident vote, the freeholders of Hull, 
some 1,600 strong. Two at least of the contests 
in the division since 1885 would have been carried 
by the Liberals but for this plural vote. At the last elec- 
tion, when Mr. A. J. Lawrie, as a Liberal, opposed Mr. 
A. §S. Wilson, the freeholders voted overwhelmingly 
Unionist. Whether they will once more give personal con- 
siderations—for it was Mr. Wilson’s family connections 
which gave him his easy victory—is doubtful. Much has 
happened to alienate the propertied class from the Unionist 
Party. But that the rural vote will be cast against Mr. 
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Wilson on the next occasion is a foregone conclusion. The 
ideal candidate on a purely Free Trade issue would be 
Captain Bethell, whose speeches in a recent tour of the 
constituency have roused the electors as they have never 


been stirred since the division came into existence. But . 


since he is unable to come forward again the Liberal 
organisation has made an excellent choice in securing Mr. 
E. J. Wilberforce, bearer of a name associated with the 
best political traditions of this part of Yorkshire. Much 
has been done to perfect the party machinery, and it may 
safely be said that the Liberal Party is more confident of 
winning the seat than at any time during the past sixteen 
years. 


There are few urban constituencies in the country 
whose hostility to the Protectionist proposals might, from 
local considerations, be guaranteed so confidently as Hull. 
Consider the circumstances of the position. The bulk of 
the outward shipping trade of this, the third port in the 
country, consists of coal cargoes. The import trade consists 
of fruit, raw material, and general cargoes from the conti- 
nental ports. A duty such as Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
must, by reducing foreign imports, increase the freights 
on what are known as the “ short trades,” lead to the cessa- 
tion of many shipping enterprises, and thus reduce 
the business of shipowners, brokers, coal agents, and, in 
short, of everyone connected with the maritime inte- 
rests of the port. Still more unfavourably affected would 
be the wage-earners in the largest manufacturing industry, 
that of oil-extracting. Mr. Chamberlain has hinted that 
oil-cake, being the raw material of the agriculturist, must 
be placed on the free list, so that while the Hull oil- 
workers will be taxed on their food, clothing, and 
everything they consume, they will be conceded 
none of the supposed benefits which Protection, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain, is to confer on the working class. 
All these considerations point to the probability that the 
verdict of Hull upon the scheme will be one of emphatic 
condemnation. In East Hull, indeed, Sir J. T. Firbank 
is declining to face the music, and whoever may be chosen 
to fill the vacancy his crushing defeat is an assured thing. 
Thus one of the certainties of the struggle in the East Rid- 
ing is the return of Mr. T. R. Ferens. Nor would many Libe- 
rals place the majority which Mr. Charles Wilson, M.P., 
will secure in the Western division at much below 3,500. 
The dark spot of the constituency is the Central division, 
represented by Sir H. S. King. No one has more per- 
sistently ridiculed Protection and Retaliation more than 
he, but the division lists may be scanned in vain for evi- 
dence of his readiness to back up his views by a straight- 
forward vote against a Protectionist Government. It un- 
fortunately appears that the Liberals and the Labour 
Party have not succeeded in arranging a combined attack. 





THE FAULTS OF THE BEDDING-OUT SYSTEM. 


™ EDDING OUT,” as everyone knows, is a system 

of gardening by which all the plants in a bed 
are changed once or twice in the year, those which have 
ceased to bloom making room for others which have not 
yet bloomed ; the object, of course, being to have as much 
simultaneous blossom as possible. The advantages of the 
system are so obvious that for a great part of the last cen- 
tury it prevailed in most of the gardens of the rich. Now 
there is a strong reaction against it. The fashion is for 
borders filled with permanent plants that are only dis- 
turbed when they need to be split up or enriched with 
fresh soil. But this practice is much a matter of mere 
fashion, and needs to be supported by some principle if it 
is not to give way to bedding out again. Bedding out was 
brought into disrepute by its extreme monotony. Half a 
dozen kinds of plants, and those not particularly beautiful, 
were all that were used. But this monotony was not a 
necessity of the system. There are many plants besides 









géraniums, calceolarias, and lobelias which will endure 
to be frequently shifted. So many, indeed, and so various 
in colour and habit, that a garden bedded out may towards 
the latter end of summer have something of that wild 
luxuriance of leaf and blossom which delights us so much 
in a wood or on a roadside bank. Spring bedding espe- 
cially, if artfully arranged with contrasts between bulbs 
and other plants such as forget-me-nots or pansies, may be 
really beautiful ; and there is a great number of half-hardy 
annuals which grow quickly and soon look thoroughly 
established in a summer bed. In fact, bedding out, under 
the influence of other kinds of gardening, has been so 
much improved that there is some danger lest it should 
regain its old vogue, unless gardeners clearly understand 
what are the inevitable and fundamental objections to it. 


First of these are, of course, the labour and waste and 
expense. Many of the plants used have to be wintered in 
greenhouses. Others have to be raised yearly by heat. 
Bulbs are apt to suffer from frequent shiftings and have to 
be often renewed, and so on. But many rich people 
prefer their gardening to be expensive, and others not so 
rich like to imitate them. Beds of geraniums were quite 
lately a mark of gentility and cottage flowers thought only 
fit for cottage gardens. The argument of expense never 
has and never will prevail against any kind of fashion. 
here is also the objection that under the bedding-out 
system all the beauty of the June garden is lost. Just 
when our finest border flowers—larkspurs, lilies, roses, 
irises—are blooming or coming into bloom, the bedder per- 
petrates one oi his revolutions, and {for some weeks after 
it his beds are hardly more beautiful than rows of cabbage 
seedlings in a kitchen garden. The bedder, in fact, can- 
not grow most of the splendid June flowers. This is an 
enormous drawback, but not enough in itself to condemn 
bedding out, which ensures great brilliance in the spring 
and another burst of brilliance in late summer and au- 
tumn; and with these many gardeners in the past have 
been well enough contented. The real vital objection 
must be directed against bedding out when the beds are at 
their best. Even then, to the gardener who has learnt to 
love individual plants and the mere process of gardening, 
they are not so delightful as a border filled with plants in 
different stages of growth, and established as securely as 
buttercups in a meadow or bluebells in a wood; and for 
two reasons—one esthetic and one horticultural. The 
horticultural reason will appeal only to gardeners ; but, as 
they are the people who usually control gardens, it ought 
to be effective. One of the chief joys in gardening is to 
know all your plants, to discover the positions which suit 
them best, and to watch them spreading and flourishing 
year by year in those positions. A plant that can only be 
established with time and pains is more of a pleasure to 
the true gardener than one that establishes itself in a week 
and comes to maturity in a month. This kind of pleasure 
can never be enjoyed by the bedder. His plants, planted 
in the spring and often thrown away in the autumn, have 
no identity for him. They are merely colours in a pat- 
tern. They are drilled and regimented, as if for a review, 
and then thrown away and forgotten. Bedding-out is all 
a matter of routine; a certain limited number of plants 
will accommodate themselves to it, and all the plants 
that will not, with all the experiment and observation 
which they need, are ignored. Hence the prevalence of 
bedding out had the worst possible effect upon the techni- 
cal part of gardening. Professional gardeners learnt a 
routine so uninteresting that they became bored with it. 
They thought that the whole art of gardening could be 
learnt like the multiplication table, and were persuaded 
that when they knew how to provide beds full of lusty 
geraniums they knew everything. This is the reason why 
most enthusiastic amateurs find their gardeners, if trained 
under the old system, so difficult to deal with. The 
gardener is confident that the amateur can teach him 
nothing, and in his heart he despises the kind of garden- 
ing which the amateur wishes to practise. Young gar- 
deners taught to regard gardening as a matter of 
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perpetual observation and experiment have their intelli- 
gence developed, and take a far greater interest in their 
work. Hence, with the decline of bedding-out, the 
standard of gardening has rapidly risen, and this by itself 
is a great advantage. 

But, after all, the most important question is, which 
system produces the most beautiful result. It 
is often assumed that nothing is beautiful or in- 
teresting about plants except their flowers. To fill a 
bed with a crowd of simultaneous blossom for as long a 
period as possible is supposed to be the main object of 
flower gardening, and a plant is often recommended as 
being so smothered in bloom as to hide the leaves. 
Hence arrays of tulips massed together in a bed, begonias 
developed by florists until they are mere machines for 
producing enormous flowers, snapdragons and other 
plants dwarfed into puny bodies supporting huge heads 
of bloom. These were the pride of the last generation, 
who seem to have assumed that the beauty of a garden 
must be something quite different from the beauty of a 
meadow or a wood of wild flowers. We no longer submit 
t> that assumption; we see that a grassy bank 
interwoven with speedwell and starwort is far more 
beautiful than the gaudiest mass of florist’s flowers, 
and we proceed to ask ourselves why this should be. 
Wild flowers show their leaves, their stalks, their whole 
habit of growth. Usually, too, they grow amid a mass 
of greenery, starring it here and there with blossoms so 
small and so comparatively infrequent that no florist 
would give them a second look. Unmanured, unde- 
veloped, left to fight out the struggle for life by them- 
selves, half smothered by plants that in a garden we 
should root up as weeds, they yet have a 
beauty which makes us dissatisfied with the most splendid 
gardens. And the reason is that the green background 
is necessary as a foil to display the full beauty of their 
blossoms, and also that plants growing thus under natural 
conditions have a _ beauty of habit which _ is 
usually entirely lost when they are bedded out. This 
may be best shown by an example. The geranium, as 
bedded out, appears to most people a very uninteresting 
plant. Grown naturally, it is tall and straggling in habit, 
almost a tree in fact, and has a curious beauty of its 
own. But few people have glass enough to winter a full 
grown geranium. Therefore the custom is to take cut- 
tings every autumn from the old plants, throw them away, 
and winter the cuttings under glass. So the cuttings 
never have time to grow to their full size, and during the 
whole of their short lives look like pieces broken off a 
plant and stuck into the soil. Thus, not only is their 
natural habit lost, but also the right and natural 
froportion between the flower and the plant. To the 
bedder the geranium is an indispensable plant, in spite 
of its tenderness, because it flowers so long and so pro- 
fusely. With the desire for a continuous even mass of 
blossom the need for it disappears, and also that whole 
tendency to develop the flowers of a plant at the expense 
of all its other parts which is the cause of most of the 
gratuitous ugliness of our gardens. For there is—and we 
are only just beginning to understand it—a proper pro- 
portion between the size of a plant and the size of its 
flowers ; and if once it is lost ugliness is the necessary re- 
sult. A great number of garden plants have been deformed 
out of their right proportion in one way or another, and 
usually to serve the purposes of the bedding-out system. 
If once we can persuade amateurs that the best art of 
gardening is to grow plants as far as possible in their 
natural conditions, and to give our gardens as much as 
we can of the wild beauty of meadow or woodland, we 
shall escape the danger of svch ugliness once and for 
all. Then we shall be content with masses of greenery 
starred and interspersed with flowers, with tulins not 
crowded together in a square bed like a regiment of 
soldiers on the parade ground, but rising here and there 
in clumps among herbaceous plants just starting into 
growth, and with alternations of plants blossoming, plants 
that have blossomed, and plants that are yet to bloom. 


Then we shall exercise our skill in discovering the position 
in which all kinds of plants thrive best, and in contriving 
arrangements of them in which their beauty of habit and 
colour and leafage is best displayed and contrasted. 


There is no routine in this kind of gardening, and it 
can never be learnt outright. Those who practise it must 
be always on the look out for lessons, not only from 
other gardens, but from the meadows, the woods, and the 
roadside. Their gardens must be carefully planned 
from the first with plants so arranged that throughout the 
spling, summer, and autumn patches of blossom will 
alternate with patches of greenery, or flowering plants 
will be mingled and intertwined with plants out of flower. 
This is Nature’s way, and the means by which she con- 
trives a perpetual succession of beauty. It is a way that, 
to be carried out successfully under artificial conditions, 
needs not so much labour or expense as knowledge and 
love of plants, judgment, and premeditation. But garden- 
ing only becomes delightful through the employment of 
these. There is, in fact, no fun whatever in bedding-out. 
There is all the fun in the world in natural gardening. 
There is a delight in watching a plant establish itself and 
increase in beauty and vigour year after year, or in seeing 
different kinds of plants growing in harmony together 
and enhancing each other’s beauty such as no one could 
get from the finest bed of monster begonias ever coddled 


into perfection. A. CLUTTON Brock. 





DOG FRIENDS. 


HOSE whose perambulations take them just now 
T along the prosaic sidewalk of Jermyn-street may be 
confronted by the arresting spectacle, in a doorway on the 
north side, of a rough-haired terrier running fully six feet 
up a perpendicular wall. So may they have watched the 
geckoes chase flies up the walls of their verandahs in the 
myrrh-laden atmosphere of a Javan sunset; yet, if their 
travels over the earth-crust have not extended to the climate 
which breeds geckoes and dyaks and other agreeable zoo- 
logical types, no such intelligent parallel wil cccur to 
comfort them for the sight of such springjack antics on the 
part of a faithful beast that would be better engaged in 
horizontal approach of the rats which linger about the 
butteries of St. James’s. Seen, indeed, in the half light 
of evening, this soaring quadruped called for ex- 
planation; and the ear accepted, though the eye was 
helpless, the note of a coin falling on the pavement, the 
unerring terrier dislodging it three times out of four from 
a niche in the wall. Twice, however, as it leapt short, its 
doting owner, apparently a maitre d’hétel, would address 
two words which conveyed no thought of endearment, and 
once, indeed, he was seen to stimulate its flagging ambitions 
with a gentie touch of the boot against that extremity which 
came first back to earth. 


This quick impatience with rare failure linked the 
maitre not, perhaps, with him who slew the faithful Gelert 
for saving his child from a slavering wolf, but rather with 
the more homely and more modern Blogg, who, for the 
paltry two guineas of a Dutchman, parted with the devoted 
Sancho, who had saved him from a midnight assassin in a 
French tavern. Now and again, it is true, an obtuse atten- 
tion to duty, which characterises some domestic brutes, is 
their undoing, as Mr. Maurice Hewlett has well illustrated 
by the ram, which, silly beast, having saved the persecuted 
Isoult, must needs stand by her to be first slain and then 
flayed by a brutish lover of strong meats, instead of 
prancing off to the nearest fold on an errand more worthy 
its philoprogenitive race. 

The relations between men and dogs must always be the 
despair of the analyst, for no domestic animal has suffered 
more than the dog from the extremes to which the human 
understanding swings in its dealings with the brute realm. 
It is the same in the palace and in the hovel. The dog has 
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little to choose between the alternating rough brutality and 
maudlin affection of the hind and the hot and cold attitude 
of the more sensitive intelligence. Those ethereal ladies 
who drive with minute dogs worth half their weight in 
radium sometimes, even in the publicity of the park, treat 
their darlings with a peevish cruelty that must be wicked, 
were it not stupid. Almost as ridiculous as the neglect is 
the worship. ‘The well-balanced mind can find nothing to 
fascinate in the picture of poor Crébillon burdening the 
household with a dozen dogs while his wife starved for a 
dinner. Nor will the deepest respect for the English Bar 
command approval of Lord Erskine’s habit of taking a dog 
to his consultations with which he seemed in some occult 
sympathy, apparently relying on its legal opinion, as did 
Charles VI. on that of Montargis. 

Yet is there no unkindness like the unkindness of the 
pen, and two great hounds stand out at the chronological 
extremes of myth as victims of their historians: Cerberus 
of Hades and he of the Baskervilles. Cerberus, ‘rigeminus, 
wiperinus, &c., &c., was a devil of a dog, hell-hound extra- 
ordinary ; and he should have been bred from. In banish- 
ing him into childless exile, merely in deference to a whim 
of the wayward daughter of Demeter, the chroniclers have 
offended dog-lovers forall time. Not that he or his 
stock would have made any brave show in the bloodhound 
trials, for he had so many weaknesses that either Kubelik 
or the salesman of Huntley and Palmer could have put him 
off the scent, while Sandow might even have adopted the 
more rough-and-ready plan of an Immortal of whose 
physical development he has given the Critical of the Halls 
a miniature reproduction. 

It is not, then, for his practical work that dog-lovers 
need regret Cerberus. It is rather because his pedigree 
would have been a joy to the modern censors at the Kennel 
Club. Picture the delirium of enthusiasm evoked by so fear- 
ful a blend in the stud book as a hundred-headed sire and 
reptilian blood on the distaff side! Whether, indeed, Mr. 
Rawdon Lee would have included his progeny with his 
sporting or non-sporting dogs, let Mr. Lee say; but during 
the jewel robbery season, at any rate, so efficient a house-dog 
might well be held as sporting as Altcar greyhounds or the 
retrievers of Ettington. 


From the dogs of reality, however, to those of false- 
hood. Sir Conan Doyle’s dog masterpiece, which emanated 
from a prosaic emporium in the Fulham-road, acted up to 
the best traditions of its supposed self, which had killed one 
Baskerville as he was in pursuit of a quarry not included 
under the game laws, even in Devon, and had then, appa- 
rently in the service of the Conservative agent, done another 
to death just as he was spoken of as the Liberal candidate. 
None, who know the dreary Devon moors and the deceptive 
Devon cider and rum punch that lent the last Baskerville 
hound so much of its bogey power, can read that stirring 
legend with anything but tranquil affection. Not before 
the closing scene of its disagreeable life does its unflatter- 
ing biographer let us into the secret of its breed. Shades of 
“Stonehenge”! It was a cross between bloodhound and 
mastiff ; its size that of a small lioness. Oh, genial story- 
teller of the western bazaars; oh, paladin of county cricket 
grounds and not quite unknown in the smiting annals of 
Lord’s ; what in the name of Gerard and Selous is the size 
of a small lioness? Once, in Africa, these unworthy arms 
embraced a baby lioness, a tawny virgin that scaled no 
more than a couple of stone. If you meant a small adu/i 
lioness, why not have said so? A small woman and a 
small female child indicate units easily separable in the 
imagination. But a small lioness——! is unhappy 
hound, its face decked in Christmas ghost phosphorus, 
succumbed only to seven barrels out of two revolvers, and 
the unnecessarily lethal Watson, whose range would not 
have commanded the admiration of Mr. Winans, itched to 
pour yet more lead into its shimmering head. Rest, poor 
hound! You have done yeoman’s duty as a dreadful warn- 
ing of what they may hope to see who walk on Devonshire 
moors after a late dinner. 


F, G. A. 


CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


N days like these, when the great thing is to keep a 
vigilant watch over events as they turn up, and 
grass can scarcely grow in the fields without the help of 
a special reporter, literature, as no doubt the reader has 
observed, finds itself pretty sharply divided into two 
distinct classes; the ephemeral literature which deals 
with what is new, and the durable literature which deals 
with what is valuable. To suit the convenience of the 
first class of literature a whole system of production has 
grown up of similar character. This system works at a 
tremendous speed, but it necessarily works with inferior 
material. It uses cheap and therefore bad paper, cheap 
and therefore bad ink, cheap and therefore bad binding 
(where binding is necessary), and owing to the speed it 
woiks at, its printing, as compared with more deliberate 
methods, is also bad. In short, it partakes in all respects, 
in its material and workmanship, of the ephemeral nature 
of the matter with which it has to deal. 


All this is appropriate and just as it should be. But 
then there is also the durable literature, the literature that 
has permanent value and importance, and this ought, of 
course, to be treated also by methods congenial to _ its 
character; to be bound, printed, and issued in materials 
and a style of workmanship not so remarkable for cheap- 
ness and taste as for perfection and durability. Until 
lately, however, this class of literature was very much 
neglected. It was reproduced, of course, but the fatal 
mistake was made of aiming in the reproduction of it, not 
at the kind of excellence properly belonging to it, but 
rather at the excellences belonging to the day-to-day style. 
It was often very smartly bound and got up, but it was 
bound and got up with the utmost cheapness consistent 
with the show it made, and with such material and work- 
manship that decay was in sight for it ere life had well 
begun. In short, it was treated as a sort of glorified 
ephemeral literature which was manifestly inconsistent 
and absurd. 


A few people and institutions, however, are now 
beginning to try and set this matter right for us, and in 
the setting of it right the Guild of Handicraft is, as might 
be guessed by anyone who knows the kind of work it is 
doing in other directions, taking a prominent part. An 
exhibition of the books it has published is now to be 
seen in Bond-street. They are printed and bound 
at Chipping Campden, in Gloucestershire, the little Cots- 
wold village in which the Guild has established itself. 
One likes to hear, the present Guild being the outcome 
of the Ruskin-Morris movement, that the hand presses 
employed in the old Kelmscott Press have been secured 
by it, and that some of the staff who worked under Morris 
have joined it. Here, then, we have a system inaugurated 
of which the guiding motive all through is to turn out 
work strictly in accordance with the character of durable 
literature. Nothing is sacrificed to speed or cheapness. 
The paper is all hand-made. The books are hand-stitched, 
hand-bound, and hand-printed. The reader knows, if he 
cares for any of these things, the indefinable but unmis- 
takable quality which belongs to any object—a silver cup 
or jug, a bit of lace or tapestry—of which every particle 
has passed under the moulding or guiding influence of 
human fingers. One may call the quality perhaps a 
sense of touch in the thing. This sense of touch these 
books perfectly possess. They are alive with it. The 
difference between them and mechanically turned out work 
is even more apparent I think than is generally the case 
with things made by hand or machine. For instance, the 
difference between a page printed by hand-press and one 
printed by machinery is such that even a novice can 
easily detect it. The perfect exactitude and even depth 
with which each clear-cut letter is formed by the hand 
method tempt the eye to linger on it with pleasure. The 
paper used—hand-made, jas I have said—is of a richer 
texture than can be used by the machines, ani out of its 
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velvety substance the text seems to glow and shine with 
a peculiar brilliance. The books issued are of the kind 
that repay such pains in their reproduction. The P7/- 
grim’s Progress, Milton’s Comus, Shelley's Adonais, The 
Eve of St. Agnes, Shakespeare’s Poems, Gray's Elegy, 
and others of a like stamina are among the number. The 
editions are naturally small, 150 to 200 copies being 
usually about the number issued. They are “ extry 
speshuls” in a new,sense, but they do not challenge the 
circulation of the evening papers. For people, however, 
who recognise that fitness of which I have spoken, the 
fitness of having a book of permanent worth bound and 
issued in a permanent and worthy form, I can imagine 
no greater luxury than to possess a few volumes of a kind 


like this. 


Perhaps I ought to mention to finish with the ¢/«/ 
d'atvre of the establishment so far, the great Edward VII. 
Prayer-book. This was begun on the King’s accession, 
and is just finished. The issue consists of 400 copies 
on paper and ten on vellum. One of the latter is to be 
seen at the exhibition. The effect of the wood-cuts (de- 
signed mostly, I believe, by Mr. Ashbee himself) and 
solid print seen upon the vellum background is extra- 
ordinarily rich and glowing. ‘The copies were issued at 
£40, and are now worth about £350. Some idea of the 
stir which this publication made among connotlsseurs 
may be guessed from the fact that before the copies were 
finished the price had jumped from £ 40 to £ 300. 


* * * * . 


I saw by chance yesterday (for I had come to look at 
other things), at the little Montague Fordham Gallery, in 
Maddox-street, seven water-colour sketches by Mr. W. D. 
Adams, which struck me as exhibiting such a wonderful 
gift for colour that I am anxious to make mention of 
them. I believe Mr. Adams is not very well known to 
the public yet, and the reason he is not better known 
may, I think, be discovered even from the seven small 
water-colours here exhibited. Three of these are very 
excellent, and one of them—‘“ The Listener "—in its 
splendour and depth of colouring would be difficult to 
match. This picture represents a woman sitting on a 
great stone seat in the shadow of heavy shrubs, dressed 
in a loose garment of crimson and ivory white. ‘The 
picture is darkly rich in tone, swarthily shadowed, painted 
with a very full brush, yet solidly; giving one, as only 
oriental colouring generally does, a sense of repose and 
calmness from the very fulness and depth of the colours 
used. 


But then we turn to the other three pictures, and we 
find here (at least to my fancy) a certain falling-off. The 
Swan picture, the Village street, and the Lady and her 
pet dogs are all pictures which have some story to 
tell or suggestion to make, and to this story or sugges- 
tion a good deal is sacrificed. This is especially the case 
in the last one, in which the whole foreground is taken 
up by the figure of the lady and her various, pets, and the 
landscape, such as it is—and naturally under the circum- 
stances it is not one of Mr. Adams’s best—is degraded to 
an unimportant accessory. It certainly does seem extra- 
ordinary that Mr. Adams, possessing the gift for 
colour he obviously does possess, should care 
to fill a picture with a joke about dogs or the character 
sketches of a village,street. They may be amusing, but 
who cares if they are amusing or not? There are other 
aspects of art in the world besides the “sporting and 
dramatic.” This, however, this division of aim, is why, 
very likely, Mr. Adams is not more widely known. You 
must trust yourself before the public will trust you. Rich 
foregrounds, foliage, still pools, massive skies of white and 
blue are among the things Mr. Adams has the secret of. 
He has a mastery over the great chords of feeling which 
such scenes strike, and he paints such subjects with so 
much breadth and strength that they tell at a hundred 
yards. It seems a pity that he should ever waste his 
time in painting lap-dogs. 

L. Marcu PHILLIPPs. 


FROM ABROAD. 
THE BLESSING OF THE SPANISH LOTTERY. 


“TIME has not smoothdd the Spanish nation into 

homogeneous compactness. The seams in the 
pstch-work stand forth to the naked eye—Basque, Cata- 
lonian, Galician, Valencian, Aragonese, Andalucian, all 
are Spaniards, but primarily their patriotism savours 
strongly of their respective localism. ‘They have not fused 
together. ‘The demarcation lines are clear and distinct, 
as in a mosaic. The very configuration of the land—so 
historians tell us—has contributed to this lack of integra- 
ticn ; the human currents which have spent their impetus 
in the Spanish peninsula (as needs they must, since they 
could go no further) have not intermingled, as in other 
countries ; they have remained as pools of water upon a 
corrugated surface, lying close yet not united. 


So much for the inhabitants of the land, as to race. 
In religion, Roman Catholicism being supreme, it covers, 
like charity, a multitude, if not of sins, of degrees of belief 
and negation merging into heresy, rationalism, total indif- 
ference, and fanaticism of all sorts. Socially, though the 
spirit of the land is democratic, and more so than any- 
where else in Europe, the conventional castes exist, and, 
fostered by the old monarchical tendency, rent in twain by 
those who rule and those who pretend to rule, titles of 
nobility, of old and recent date, are numerous. Politically, 
all the ideas and utopias have their exponents and syco- 
phants, and there is certainly no ‘ism evolved by the politi- 
cian, the seer, the dreamer, or the demagogue which 
could not convene a meeting of its partisans, anxious and 
ready to redeem the world with their doctrines. 


Amidst this chaos of tendencies—now hostile among 
themselves, now distinct as to intensity—it were difficult to 
find in the daily manifestations of national life aught that 
appeals ta the whole people, for even bull-fighting— 
avowedly the national sport—though most popular, is not 
universally accepted. 


There is something, however, that does appeal equally 
ta all the children of the peninsula within the political 
boundaries of Spain, following the flag to the adjacent 
islands—shreds of the once mighty Empire still within the 
fold—as it did ta the far-off trans-oceanic lands as long 
as they were Spanish. That is the National Lottery ; that 
is the bond which makes Spanish mankind kin, and, when, 
closely studied, it reveals or helps us to comprehend the 
mysteries of the Spanish soul. Without going into minute 
details, the following should suffice: The lottery is drawn 
every ten days during the whole year; there are eleven 
drawings, amounting in all to about 15,000,000 pesetas. 
Eleven more amounting to 19,000,000 pesetas, twelve to 
22,000,000 pesetas, one to 2,600,000 pesetas, and the 
large Christmas lottery which amounts to 50,000,000 
pesetas, of which the Government retains about 30 per 
cent., distributing the rest in prizes. The peseta at par 
would be $0.20, at present it has a depreciation of about 
33 per cent. The tickets are hawked about the streets of 
towns, cities and villages, and on the public roads. They 
are Officially subdivided into tenths, but the public have 
created contrivances which allow of subdivisions to such 
an extent that the poorest individual may hold a share, 
buying it for one-half or even one-quarter of a peseta. Re- 
cently, owing to the widespread alarm created by the dis- 
covery that counterfeit tickets had been placed on the 
market, the Madrid cigarette-makers (all of them women) 
applied to the official bureau to ascertain if the tickets 
which they held were genuine. These women eke out a 
miserable existence on their wages, and yet their holdings 
amounted to 5,000 dollars. Additional instances would be 
superfluous. With this will-o’the-wisp ever before their 


eyes, the elasticity of the individual conscience to ubtain 
ineans to partake in the huge possibilities must be 
stretched beyond all limits, and the temper of the people 
constantly undergoing the process must be thereby un- 
avoidably affected. The lottery permeates the moral 
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atmosphere of the land to such an extent that newcomers, 
come whence they may, very shortly suffer its influence 
even as the natives. “A lottery ticket,” some anonymecus 
philosopher has it, “is the secret of happiness.” 1 hat 
bit of paper possesses marvellous potentialities, its owner 
is a possible millionaire, for, mark it well, millions, though 
in mathematics they may be exact, are but relative quin- 
tities in everyday life. What would be opulence to many 
is but a pittance to others, and as the tickets are divided 
and subdivided to an incredible degree by numerous pro- 
cesses evolved through the experience of generations, the 
holders thereof own a share corresponding to their degree 
of ambition. The banker, the rich merchant, the wealthy 
landlord hold whole tickets, whilst the poorer classes--- 
the servants, the labourers, the professional beggars, and 
the innumerable host of idlers—manage to provide them- 
selves in due time with a small parcelling of one hundred 
of even one-thousandth part of a ticket, which, if luck be 
propitious, opens the gates of bliss and comfort. 


So the whole nation is kept in hope, building castles, 
veritable “ chateaux en Espagne,” which are dashed tothe 
ground at each drawing, for a majority—which is almost 
a totality—of the subscribers, who yet, hearing of the 
gifts of fortune to the successful ones, ask themselves, 
why should my turn not be the next ? And thus the 
wheel is kept going, and the life blood of the nation is 
sucked relentlessly and openly, without deceit, and by 
the concurrence—tenacious and persistent—of the ever- 
willing victims. 

What dreams are dreamt on the frail basis of that 
cherished bit of paper—so wonderfully potential before— 
so worthless after the drawing. Age and sex, and ail 
conditions of being are affected thereby. The lottery 
may help the mother to educate her child, to buy her 
son free from military duty, to marry her daughter, to 
redeem the family’s honour; it may for the merchant 
skirting the abyss of bankruptcy bring back credit and 
prosperity, and to the humble, the down-trodden, the 
drudges, the hopeless, who by their daily toil can never 
expect for aught else than a half-starving condition in a 
world where the lot of the poor grows harder day by day, 
it means the attainment of ease, comfort, vistas ever 
shining before their eyes, tantalising, making the inevit- 
able work which barely suffices to keep body and soul 
together more bitter and more cruel by sharp contrast. 


Look at him—taking one instance out of many— 
stalking through street and public thoroughfare, with 
cloak threadbare and iridescent, shiny through long wear, 
if in cold weather wrapped coil-wise over the emaciated 
lean body, muffling the face so that only a streak of pale 
forehead is seen under the hat, battered, and surely of an 
ancient vintage, so to speak. Or, if the weather be fine, 
letting the self-same garment hang loose by his side like 
the dragging wings of a strutting turkey cock. Look at 
him, always jaunty and cheerful, enjoying the sun and the 
air, as yet untaxed; he is in these degenerate days a 
descendant, may be, of the Cid, of César de Bazan, or of 
the Gran Capitan. Alas and alack, there are nowadays 
no Moors to chase from the sacred soil of Spain, no con- 
quests to undertake in the countries beyond the seas, no 
northern heretics to overcome and burn in Protestant 
lands. The epoch is a degenerate one. The worker 
finds not the toil that befits him. He is an incongruous 
entity—the fittest succeed—he lags behind. Gold, mor: 
powerful than ever in the history of man, will procur- 
happiness as the heart may wish it, and that bit of paper 
may, nay, it certainly will, bring to him, the disinherited 
child of kings, a goodly portion of his realm, and so he 
saunters happy in the contemplation of future possibili- 
ties. 

Change the subject and apply the formula. The 
whole nation seems to live as in a trance, waiting for 
fortune to bring to it the “big” prize of wealth and 
prosperity; but, alas! it is not written that nations may 
thus be saved. 


Madrid. 


S. PeEREz TRIANA. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssInGHAM. 


Lonpon, THuRsDAY Morninc. 

HE great change in the situation this week is that 

the Government have now to admit the practical 
failure of the Session and to decide what salvage they 
will try and bring away from the general wreck. Their 
Spirits are very low, their prospects are very poor, 
their divisions are acute, and, so far as the election 
goes, prohibit a satisfactory issue. What can they do? 
This much, I think, is possible. They have postponed 
the Budget ; when it is resumed the Chancellor will be 
compelled to abandon his tobacco duties. Before 
that time they expect to have the Licensing Bill through 
Committee. This they accomplish by wholesale 
closure, allowing about a fortnight for the entire 
process. They may then endeavour to rush a make. 
shift Budget, propose a statement of Army reform, 
abandon every bill but that on Scottish Education, and 
thus bring their battered hulk into port with its slender, 
profitless cargo. 

* * * ¥ * 

This is the calculation. But it is not as simple as 
itlooks. It leaves out of account the rapidity with 
which Mr. Chamberlain is bringing his plans to an 
issue, reckless of the unity of his party and the con- 
venience of the Government. He has now broken 
the chief propagandist club of the Unionist Party, 
taking with him the majority, inconsiderable in 
influence, and leaving behind a powerful, wealthy, and 
deeply-offended minority. But the great test of his 
strength will come at the Albert Hall Conference. 
Can he draw Lord Lansdowne into his net? If he 
does, the Liberals will be bound to make every effort to 
break up the situation and call for an immediate Dis- 
solution on the ground that the Prime Minister’s 
pledges have been shamelessly broken and that the 
Government is pledged to Protection by the action of 
its second most important member. By that time the 
situation will have been declared. The Free Traders in 
the Unionist ranks will know that their doom has been 
pronounced unless they can draw the weight of the 
Unionist Party to their side. Intellectually the Pro- 
tectionist movement is dead. In the country it is 
hopelessly beaten. The one difficulty is that the Parlia- 
mentary strength of the Free Fooders has been broken 
by the counsels of the weakest man (of any intel- 
lectual account) in politics, and that the Liberal Party 
has not been able to arrange a firm compact in the 
country on the basis of the Tory Unionist alliance of 86. 

oe * * * * 

The Licensing Bill can, I think, be carried, 
though with difficulty, by the simple brutality of 
the guillotine. There is not the shadow of excuse for 
this action. It is due to the fact that an idle and 
unprincipled man is at the head of affairs, incapable 
of business and indifferent to liberty. Mr. Balfour 
cannot get through his sessions, first, because he 
begins them too late, and secondly because he has not 
the power of arranging business in an orderly fashion. 
There has been here and there a little triviality 
in the debates on the Licensing Bill. But 
triviality is a fault inherent in the House of 
Commons. In such talk a few minutes have been 
wasted, as they are wasted on every measure that 
comes before it. Otherwise the discussions have been 
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of great and serious public interest. Both sides have 
contributed largely to them. On the time limit and on 
the desirability of keeping the general discretion of the 
magistrates intact, there has been a singular unity of 
view between the Opposition and the more enlightened 
Unionists. These have been the staple subjects. They 
touch the heart of our system of licensing; they in- 
volve social issues of the widest character. Now, this 
violent outrage is perpetrated in the face of the best 
men of all parties and in defiance of the moral sense 
of the nation. I am afraid there will be little Unionist 
opposition to Mr. Balfour’s announcement. But it is 
the gravest infringement of the Parliamentary power 
ever perpetrated by a modern British Minister. 
* ” * * * 

As for Mr. Chamberlain, he has simply gone 
underground. He is at Westminster early and late, 
but the debating Chamber hardly sees him. He has 
become a mere caucus boss, diving into obscure and 
interminable intrigues, refusing to face the House of 
Commons, bent only on driving the party managers 
down the narrow and crooked path he has chosen. In 
the country one hears little but preparations to over- 
whelm him. The country workers are said to be 
almost unanimous for Free Trade, and the rural con- 
stituencies promise a sweep. As for the urban centres, 
a Liberal member tells me that in a great Midland 
town Tories, Unionists, and Liberals have united to form 
a Free Trade Association, powerful in membership, 
well provided with funds, and so active that it is actually 
sending Free Trade missionaries into his own consti- 
tuency. In the House he makes no progress; indeed, 
it is easy to observe how the moderate support he once 
hoped to secure is slipping away from him, while his 
outspoken partisans include some of the emptiest heads 
(and also no doubt the most brazen voices) in Parlia- 
ment. Everything, therefore, points to an internecine 
war between the two Unionist sections as the prelimi- 
nary to adistant attempt to renew the futile campaign 
of last autumn. 

* * * a 7 
LATER. 

I had written thus far before seeing the incredible 
terms of the Balfour resolution, which was deliberately 
withheld from the Press on Thursday morning, though 
I heard the Prime Minister give notice of it a few 


minutes after midnight. The motion has roused 
the greatest storm and feeling I have known 
since the days when the constitutional fate of 


Ireland was first under debate. It is the culmination 
of a long-pursued policy for the enfeeblement and 
degradation of Parliament which Mr. Balfour has 
pursued, ‘partly with deliberation, partly because idle- 
ness and want of order and seriousness are ingrained 
in him, and lead him, in his efforts to save himself 
from discredit, to one excess after another. It is not 
often that one sees a Minister so self-seeking and so 
careless of the public good, who claims such power 
over the House of Commons while he is himself the 
slave of another man’s will. Like some of our weak 
medizval monarchs, Mr, Balfour is a dangerous ruler, 
not so much because his mind is inferior but because 
of his limited moral sense. But I think he will 
find, in the course of the turbulent days that 
are coming, that he has overshot the mark. So 
far as the House of Commons is concerned, the tone 
of late has completely changed. He neo longer 


possesses any striking personal ascendency ; on the 
other hand, the force of the Opposition leaders, and 
still more of the party as a whole, has greatly increased. 
The Prime Minister still amuses the House of Com- 


mons, but he rarely impresses it. 
7 * * * * 

The following extract from a letter of a missionary 
which is forwarded to me here—a very important 
letter, it will be seen—gives point to this week's Con- 
ference on Eastern affairs : 

“ This part of the country is in a very unsettled condition. 
Revolutionists are increasing in number, and constant skir- 
mishes are occurring. There are active bands in as many 
as six different sections of the Van vilayet. Lately a severe 
fight took place not tar away in which thirty revolutionists 
held their own ground against several hundred soldiers and 
Kurds, and during which the Government lost twenty-two 
soldiers and thirty-five Kurds. This shows the spirit and 
temper of the revolutionists. Seven men, said to be revo- 
lutionists (three Turks and four Armenians), were captured 
a few days ago in Kavash and sent to the prison at Van. 
The revolutionists in Van, itis said, are only awaiting the 
arrival of a band from Persia or Russia, when they will com- 
mence operations in Van itself. The Vali at Van is 
making every effort possible to suppress the revolt in his 
vilayet without permitting any very general disturbance, 
and he is well seconded by Ali Be a Edhem Bey, of the 
military. Thereis no doubt but that the revolutionists are 
the immediate cause of the present disturbances, but the 
condition of the country, the unjust, cruel, and excessive 
taxation, and the brutality practised in collecting it, 
in addition to the well-known distinctions made between 
Christians and Moslems and the restrictions put upon 
Christians, are bearing their fruit. However sincere the 
Government may be in desiring to preserve peace, it is 
impossible without substantial and satisfactory reforms, 
such as the abolition of the Hamidieh, reduction of taxes 
to a bearable amount, changes in the method of the collection 
of taxes, and even permission for Christians to bear arms 
equally with the Moslems, or disarming of both (the latter 
is almost impossible). Now, no matter what a Moslem may 
do, any effort on the part of a Christian to defend himself 
lays him liable to a charge of being a revolutionist and 
imprisonment without bail or trial for months. If trouble 
and serious injury to every foreign interest is to be avoided, 
substantial retorms must be insisted upon and applied im- 
mediately. Revolutionists are as much an object of terror 
to the people as are the Moslems, for it is well known that 
they are determined and unscrupulous, They say, ‘It is 
better to die once than to die daily.’ It is true, present con- 
ditions are only a little short of Hades.” 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 

Sir,—Your article on ;the International Congress of 
Women in Berlin, while doing it justice in many respects, 
fails on one important point, in giving the impression 
that the women were more moved by a desire to improve 
the position of their sex materially than legally—that is 
to say, that the status of the sex was not the leading 
feature of the Congress. You omit any reference to the 
strong demand for Women’s Suttrage put forward by the 
Congress, a demand, I am told by those who were there, 
that was the keynote of all the proceedings. And this 
demand was founded on what I may call abstract right 
much more than on the effect which the vote will have 
in raising women industrially and socially. The two sen- 
tences you quote from Frau Stritt and Mrs. Gilman 
confirm my view, as they both claim equality from 
the point of view of the right of womanhood. There was 
also the great International Women’s Suffrage Conference 
during the previous week—an equally important gather- 
ing—-at which the claim for equal citizenship was pressed 
with no hesitating voice. My belief is that throughout 


the whole of the women’s movement the keen feeling is 

for the abstract justice of equality, and that the bread 

and butter argument has little weight because women have 

not yet realised what immense power in this respect a 
vote will give them.—Yours, &c., 

Wa Ter S. B. 

National Liberal Club, June 20, 1904. 


M‘LAREN. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
M. BOUTMY ON THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


HIS book of a distinguished French sociologist 
should at once amuse, instruct, and puzzle an 
English reader. An acute and not unfriendly student 
of British idiosyncrasies, who brings to the dissection 
of our foibles the analytic genius of his own country, 
with all its sharp-cut dogmatism and its superstitious 
reverence for generalisation — such a one is sure to 
make some shrewd hits and to read us many a well- 
deserved lesson. It will amuse, I say, because the 
a priori method of a French philosopher, with all its 
incisive quality, lands him into some laughable errors. 
It will also puzzle the innocent English reader, who 
for the first time is able to examine his own back or 
profile by an ingenious complication of reflecting 
mirrors. 

There is no more fascinating and more slippery 
branch of sociology than that of stereotyping national 
characteristics in the form of epigram or apophthegm. 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Tocqueville, Heine, Goethe, 
Charles Dickens, and John Edward Courtenay Bodley 
have all tried their hand at it, and amused and irritated 
more than one nation. And now Bodley’s Successor 
introduces to you M. Boutmy, of the French Insti- 
tute. From the “Introduction” of Mr. Bodley we 
learn how much the French method differs from the 
English way of observing a foreign country. We fail 
to generalise, we do not analyse, we do not prepare 
ourselves for a foreign tour by elaborate study of 
books, statistics, and reports. We put down what we 
see, expressing a mild admiration or a lively contempt 
of things and persons we runagainst. We do not, as 
a rule, philosophise. And hence, if we make no dis- 
coveries, we do not commit gross blunders. 

Let us begin with a specimen of M. Boutmy’s cool 
and trenchant analysis which cuts deep like the scien- 
tific knife of a great surgeon. ‘‘ No other people can 
furnish in the same degree the contrast and paradox of 
genius—and an incomparable poetic sensibility in the 
chosen few—with an extraordinary dulness and cerebral 
aridity in the masses.” Here is a truth which one has 
rarely seen so well put. Our French critic fully recognises 
the English genius, our incomparable poetry—Bacon, 
Newton, Hume, Adam Smith, Darwin — Tennyson, 
Shelley, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, Fielding, 
Goldsmith, Scott—and yet sees ‘‘extraordinary dul- 
ness,” ‘‘cerebral aridity’”’ in the masses. Yes, as 
we so often say when brought face to face with 
French brilliancy, German erudition, Italian verve, 
Greek suppleness, ‘‘surely we are the stupid 
people!” Matthew Arnold said much the same, 
Carlyle said we were ‘‘thirty million fools,” Ruskin 
said the same, and now Mr. Bodley tells us the same 
home truth—how purblind we are, without ideas, how 
full of prejudices, as M. Boutmy says, ‘‘always the 
provincial in Europe,”’ impenetrable to all outside im- 
pressions. In order to get an idea into an English 
brain, says our monitor, you must strike hard and 
strike often. It is sad: it is humiliating: but it is 





*THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: a Study of their Political 
Psychology. By Emile Boutmy. With an introduction by John 
Ed. Courtenay Bodley. London: Fisher Unwin. 


true, though we don’t often get the lesson driven home 
with such a stunning blow. 

The artless English reader will get many such a 
blow banged into his thick skull in this passionless 
anatomy of his organism. ‘‘ What man, having lived 
in England for a long time, can deny the bestiality of 
the larger part of the nation?” Alas, alas! And now 
Mr. Balfour is about to hand over the nation to Beer, 
bound hand and foot to the demon of Alcohol. The 
great evil of the ballot was that it deprived the people 
of the turmoil in which “ they exhausted their super- 
fluous bestiality.” It’s this ‘* superfluous bestiality ” of 
ours which is the key to our national character and the 
basis of the British Constitution. Meetings in Hyde 
Park are harmless amusements, because they do not 
trouble political institutions or affect politics, while 
they enable the people to let off ‘‘ their superfluous 
physical energy.” 

Muscular energy, activity for the mere sake of 
action, beeriness, sensuality, grossness of perception, 
and stolidity of nature—these, says M. Boutmy, are 
the secrets of British life. So many French observers 
have often said. But it has not often been said by one 
who had so high a respect for the nation as a whole 
and so profound a sense of British power in the main. 
Stupidity is indeed the great source of the stability of 
our institutions. The people, like a great patient ass, 
does not see where the burden lies, and is easily gulled 
by the driver to bear more. Even our courage in battle 
—“the admirable imperturbability” of our soldiers 
under fire—is mainly due to their lethargic brains, their 
sluggish imagination, which prevents them from 
realising, as the French soldier does, that the bullets 
whistling about their ears may very probably smash 
and kill them. The English Grenadier marches on 
through the storm of lead, merely letting off his super- 
fluous bestiality, too dull to ‘‘ visualise the sensation” of 
being shot ! 

Then M. Boutmy reads us some sharp lessons on 
British Imperialism, on its aggressive temper, on our 
pride of race and inability to incorporate conquered 
peoples, on our “insularity,” and our want of sociable 
and impressionable instincts. England is not only an 
island ; ‘‘it is a continent.” The pontus dissociabililis, 
with its foggy and damp climate, makes the English- 
man, given his tenacity and his individuality, an alien 
in Europe. His inhumanity, his coarseness and bru- 
tality, his hypocrisy and Pharisaism, his sublime trust 
in his ‘‘ alliance with the Almighty,” make him a strong, 
self-centred, but unlovely being. Well, well! we have 
heard it before, and acknowledge for our sins that 
there is too much truth in it. 

M. Boutmy, who is a just if a severe critic, and full 
of admiration for many of our strong points, goes a 
little too far at times. He contrasts the bluff sensuality 
of Englishmen towards women with the chivalrous re- 
finement with which the sex is regarded in France. 
Oh! shades of Rabelais, Diderot, Paul de Kock, 
Balzac, and Zola! cest trop fort! ‘* English 
sensuality,” he says, ‘‘is merely cloaked by a dull 
Pharisaism ; in itself it has none of those refinements 
which would prevent it from descending to bestiality ” 
—such as would shock Paris, Vienna, Hamburg, or 
Naples. The inhumanity of the English, says M. 
Boutmy, arises from their active delight in human 
suffering. This from the Paris of St. Bartholomew, of 
the Terror, of the Savageries of 1848, of 1871, from 
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the France which is struggling to introduce Spanish 
bull-baiting. M. Boutmy is at times a little anti- 
quated. Montesquieu is his authority for the state- 
ment that Englishmen cannot give their French 
visitors dinners, because ‘‘ they do not dine amongst 
themselves.” There is no ‘fable d'héte in English 
clubs. Englishmen hold little intercourse with one 
another, owing to ‘‘some aridity of heart.” To 
enjoy ourselves we have to go to the Boulevards or 
to Monte Carlo. 

If M. Boutmy has his weak side, it is in the field 
of literature. Bacon, he says, was not a philosopher, 
but ‘‘a mere dialectician.” He could not even write 
good English. Prose came very late in England ; 
it had not been mastered even in the seventeenth 
century! Whatabout Shakespeare’s prose, half of his 
dramas, we are told ?—or Hooker, or Milton, or Hobbes, 
or Sir T. Browne, Jeremy Taylor, or Bunyan? It needs 
a full measure of British phlegm to take seriously a 
critic who tells us that there was no such thing as 
English prose down to the eighteenth century. Has 
he ever heard of Sir T. Malory, to say nothing of the 
English Bible, the Prayer-book, Latimer, or Alfred’s 
Boethius 2? M. Boutmy has so fastidious an ear that 
he is offended by ‘‘the exaggerated and distorted 
types,” the ‘‘ venomous, coarse irony” to be found in 
‘‘even our most cultured authors ”-—say in Addison, 
Richardson, Gray, Cowper, Goldsmith, and Tennyson. 

Perhaps the most amazing assertion of M. Boutmy 
is this: ‘‘ The attitude of the English towards the 
mathematical, physical, and biological sciences was, 
till 1860, characterised by indifference, and even a sort 
of hostile disdain.” This of the land of Bacon, Newton, 
Wren, Halley, Harvey, Davy, Faraday, Darwin, 
Hunter, Lister, and Kelvin: of the Royal Society, of 
the London Institution of 1799, of a crowd of scientific 
schools and institutions! All this because Oxford and 
Cambridge, being miedieval and clerical bodies, did 
not teach anatomy or zoology. ‘‘ For the bulk of the 
nation,” he says, ‘‘ science did not exist.” It is true 
that Oxford did not teach biology, any more than the 
Sorbonne or the Collége de France in the last century ; 
but where did the illustrious savanés, from Newton to 
Darwin, get their knowledge, their vast influence and 
their national honours, if their science was the object of 
‘* hostile disdain ” ? 

That a writer capable of such topsy-turvy miscon- 
ceptions should commit rank blunders is not very 
strange. But there are some which would be surpris- 
ing even in a French journalist. English Liberals, he 
says, would to-day willingly give up the Ionian islands, 
which were ceded by Lord Palmerston, through Mr. 
Gladstone, exactly forty years ago! M. Boutmy tells 
us that there are now “‘ four millions” of electors. As 
a fact, the number is almost exactly seven millions. 
‘‘The man who has only threepence to spend every 
morning gives a penny fora paper.” Every dustman 
buys his Morning Post or his Standard! Orsini, the 
Italian assassin, who was executed in Paris in 1858, in- 
flamed the British workmen by his eloquence—Orsini, 
who spoke no English, and was unknown until his 
crime ! 

A book which in the original is not without its 
errors may reasonably look to have some errors in 
translation. E. English, who seems to have 


‘‘englished”’ the work rather queerly, does not display 
that mastery of prose which M. Boutmy seldom finds 


in our literature. Bagehot appears as ‘‘ Bagshott,” 
Challemel-Lacour as ‘‘Challemer.” ‘Ad intestat” (sic) 
and ‘‘ testamentation” are odd forms ; judge-made law 
is not “made up of jurisprudence,” but of precedents. 
In French the word jurisprudence means decisions of 
courts ; in English it means the theory or axioms of 
law. 

With all its blunders and its misconceptions-- 
and they are perhaps not greater than those of Mr. 
Bodley’s France—M. Boutmy ought to be read and 
pondered. He will make us all think. And he will 
make those of us who have any conscience left feel how 
horrible and repulsive the crimes of Jingoism look to 


an independent foreigner. Pease Bannon 





THE ORIGINS OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 
ELIZABETHAN CRITICAL Essays. Edited, with an Introduction 

and Notes, by G. Gregory Smith. At the Clarendon Press, 

Two vols., 8vo. ras. 
Iv has been said that a creative age is not critical. Shake- 
speare may serve to refute the trite antithesis. His age 
created the actor’s art in England, and its principles are 
expounded once for all in Hamlet’s instructions to the 
players. The power of judgment may be latent in the 
artist, but it must be there. Yet the antithesis is not 
wholly false. A creative age may not find leisure to give 
formal expression to its principles. Its work implies a 
decision, the decision implies a law, but the law itself may 
be dimly conceived. Aristophanes criticised his contem- 
porary dramatists. His point of view, though mostly 
ethical, was sometimes literary, but we can hardly find in 
him the basis of literary criticism in that creative, if also 
destructive, age. Plato’s reprobation of some forms of 
art did not at once produce an apologetic school. The 
assailants were too few. Euripides might feel that so 
long as he won the tragic prize there was no need to 
answer his opponents. ‘To prove that in the Elizabethan 
age there was a spirit other than this is the purpose of 
Mr. Smith’s collection. He gives us the essays of some 
twenty writers, all published in the last generation of the 
Queen’s reign, and shows them not as unconnected utter- 
ances but as the voice of a school. Ascham and Lodge, 
Sidney and Daniel, are often tentative, sometimes almost 
puerile, and they differ somewhat in principles and more 
in details. Yet they have a unity of purpose which may 
be clearer seen when, as in these volumes, they are read 
in sequence. 

Naturally enough, English poetry did not seek to 
justify itself until it was attacked. The challenge came 
from the Puritans, whose works Mr. Smith does not print 
for the good reason that they are not literary. That their 
moral objections in particular cases were well justified is 
hardly denied by the apologists. Sidney gives up that 
form of comedy “which naughtie Play-makers and Stage- 
keepers have justly made odious.” Issue is not really 
joined. What the Puritans attacked the apologists did not 
defend. What the apologists defended was not the main 
point of the Puritan attack. But such controversies are 
not the most unprofitable. They lead to something better 
than mere polemics. So here what begins in controversy 
ends in positive positions with which the original quarrel 
had little concern. The outlook widens. The classic 
finds room for his brother of romance. 

The work of our essayists is not all of equal interest. 
Their treatment of prosody, a favourite theme, is almost 
pitiable in its confusion. The so-called hexameter was, 
as the editor says, “ an obsession of the Elizabethan mind.” 
That mind was not clear enough on the distinction be- 
tween quantity and stress to know the conditions of its 
own problem. If the Elizabethans maltreated the poor 
word “accent” they may well be pardoned, for the 
Latins themselves did not understand the Greek word 
which they professed to translate by it. On prosody men 
are apt to dogmatise, and that not always in proportion 
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to their knowledge. It is characteristic of these critics 
that in taking their own line they do not impose it upon 
others. This vein of modesty runs through their more 
judicious work also. They are conscious of the diffi- 
culties of a subject not, indeed, new in the world but 
new in their own tongue. They seem aware that their own 
labours were but an attempt of which posterity might 
make a system. The canons which they inherited from 
Horace and Aristotle were not enough for the new litera- 
ture, but others could not at once be framed. The critics 
were justified in their confidence as in their modesty. 
lf their defence of the romantic cannot always be detected 
in succeeding generations, the classical element may be 
traced, as the editor suggests, in Dryden and his suc- 
cessors. If the school of Dryden was wholly in revolt 
against Elizabethan extravagance, it was but little in revolt 
against Elizabethan criticism. The poetry of that school 
“fell by its faults,” but there are strong signs of a revival 
of its criticism. Will the revivalists take a lesson from the 
modesty and catholicity of the Elizabethans? If they do 
not, we may be enjoined even from professorial chairs to 
accept Johnson’s condemnation of Lycidas. 

Our essayists lived in a creative age. Such an age, 
so far from being barren of criticism, should find criti- 
cism at its best. Our critics can claim no such excel- 
lence. Their path is narrow, their steps are not always 
certain. Mr. Smith ascribes this uncertainty to the lack 
of guidance. The critics had no tradition. This may 
well be the chief cause, but another may also 
be suggested. We ‘have to consider in what 
sense we call that age creative. Elizabethan Eng- 
land was not like Athens in her greatness or 
Europe at the Revolution. The name of Shakespeare 
occurs but seldom in these volumes, but from Shakespeare 
we may form our judgment. In him we see that the age 
was rather newly conscious of the old life than creative 
of a new. Men dispute whether he was a Catholic or a 
Protestant. He was neither and he was both. He was 
no Catholic, for a man could no longer wear his coat as 
his father wore it. He was no Protestant, for he could 
not spare the cloth which had been torn away with the 
removal of the lace. He was both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, because the old spiritual foundation of human 
life, if already shaken, was not upheaved, and because 
both stood on it. He may have been in Doubting Castle, 
but he was only dimly and occasionally aware of it. No 
earthquake made him) reel and stagger, no dust of a 
falling city blurred his outlook on the beauty of life and 
of the world. Had he been driven, as a later age was 
driven, to rear his faith on a new basis, his picture of 
life would have been less pleasing, because in revealing 
more of himself he would have proportionately obscured 
the creatures of his imagination. After all inquiries and 
discoveries, it is still true that the hill on which he stood 


“Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality.” 


Shakespeare opened his contemporaries’ eyes and 
showed them how to enter on their inheritance. There 
was not yet need to explain the world anew. 

To write at length on Mr. Smith’s learned and excel- 
lent introduction would be to criticise the critic of criti- 
cism. Such a triple dilution may be spared. His notes are 
to be commended. Joun SaRGEAUNT. 





OUR SECOND INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN. 
1878-9. 
THE SECOND AFGHAN War. By Colonel H. B. Hanna. Vol. IL. 
London: Archibald Constable and Co. 1904. 15S. net. 

In the first volume (1899) of his Second Afghan War 
Colonel Hanna exposed the methods by which Lord 
Lytton, when Viceroy of India, manceuvred to obtain a 
P scientific frontier” and reduce the then Amir of Afghan- 
istan, Sher Ali Khan, from the position of independent 
sovereign to that of political feudatory, like the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. " 

_ In his present volume he advances from the examina- 
tion of causes and policies to the actual history 
of the first phase of our most recent invasion of Afghanis- 


tan. Having estranged the Amir and driven him to turn 
to Russia for protection, Lord Lytton ordered Generals 
Sam Brown, Roberts, and Stewart to advance respectively 
imto the enemy’s country by what are known as the 
Khyber, Kuram, and Bolan routes, and further ordained 
that the two generals operating from Peshawer and Kohat 
should strike simultaneously on November 21, 1878. To 
Her Majesty's Viceroy it mattered nothing that India 
was at the time in the grip of famine, that the season was 
one of extraordinary sickliness, that preparations for cam- 
paigning had hardly begun, and that occasion for haste 
was absent. Lord Lytton cared for none of these things: 
he understood dramatic effect, not business actualities : he 
had persuaded himself that the sudden exhibition of 
British power inside Afghanistan would immediately 
change the Amir’s recalcitrance into submissiveness, and 
that the war, if such a military promenade could be called 
war, would be an affair of days. So the Peshawer and 
Kohat columns were launched on the prescribed date. 
As the Amir did not forthwith eat humble pie, but on the 
contrary fled into Russian territory, General Stewart was 
despatched at the head of a third force to Candahar via 
the Bolan pass. 

Thus three independent campaigns were in progress 
at the same time. To the reader the most satisfactory 
way of describing the operations in the different theatres 
of war would have been a history of each in one com- 
plete section from the declaration of war to the conclusion 
of peace, six months later. Colonel Hanna has preferred to 
preserve a sort of parallelism in time and action between 
the parts of his narrative, with the result that the reader is 
somewhat bewildered by the’abrupt shiftings of the scene 
of interest between the Khyber, Kuram, Khost, Canda- 
hat, Kabul, and even England. This somewhat patch- 
work method of treatment causes considerable loss of 
sequence and coherence in the development of the story, 
which, otherwise, is always graphic and in places painful 
reading. The strain on the attention is not lessened by 
the insertion in the middle of the military narrative of 
two incidental chapters—the one an account of moving 
pathos, “ The Last Days of Shere Ali,” the other a study 
in politics, “ Public Opinion in England.” : 

For soldiers the volume is full of instruction. 
Besides containing a clear account of each action and 
expedition, to most of the descriptive chapters is appended 
a series of “ observations,” each of which is a carefully 
considered criticism on the events discussed in the pre- 
ceding pages. At most the errors of our generals— 
usually departures from principles laid down by the great 
modern masters of war—were mere peccadilloes compared 
with the sins of Lord Lytton. His meddling ignorance 
and presumption, particularly his practice of subordinating 
military to supposed political considerations, was felt at 
every stage of the operations. A trail of misfortunes—ap- 
palling mortality amongst men and animals, immobility, 
enormous expenditure—attended the march of our 
columns, and was wholly due to the unwise haste 
with which the war was begun. In obedience to 
Lord Lytton’s peremptory orders, each general had 
thrust his troops into ‘the sterile, trackless wastes 
of Afghanistan before food supplies had been col- 
lected or transport for their conveyance in the 
field had been procured and organised. What was 
perhaps of greater moment than the waste of life and 
treasure was the fact that our proceedings destroyed our 
good name for honest dealing with Afghans and frontier 
tribesmen alike, a loss from which we have not yet re- 
covered. 

Colonel Hanna’s narrative shows that, whilst the war 
lasted, our chief opponent was not man but nature. The 
human enemy either did not resist at all or only main- 
tained for a short time, until his line of retreat was 
threatened, a sort of passive defence, as at Ali Masjid and 
the Peiwar Kotel, where the only considerable engage- 
ments took place. 

At Ali Masjid what Colonel Hanna jcalls Lord 
Lytton’s “ theatrical instinct” compelled Sir Sam Brown 
ta attack so prematurely that he was unable to carry out 
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his own plan for the capture of the fortress. As a conse- 
quence the frontal assault failed and the turning move- 
ment miscarried. In the attack upon the Peiwar Kotel 
General Roberts was allowed more latitude and won a 
brilliant victory. His instruations were to evict the 
Afghan garrisons from the Kuram and Khost valleys and 
establish British authority right up to the jintended 
“ scientific frontier.” He achieved success at the Peiwar, 
not ‘through good generalship, but because of his personal 
qualifications as a leader of men; perhaps, too, he owed 
much to the good luck ;which has ever attended his war- 
like operations. He did not win over the people of 
Khost to our rule, because he had no previous training 
as an administrator, and the means placed at his disposal 
were inadequate. Whilst condemning Lord Roberts’s 
precipitancy, Colonel Hanna fully acknowledges the 
grand qualities ;by the exercise of which Roberts extri- 
cated himself from a position of imminent peril for him- 
self and his whole force. The lucky event by which ,an 
impasse or disaster was converted into a victory was the 
accidental discovery .by Colonel McQueen, who with his 
regiment had wandered away from the route he should 
have taken, of the enemy’s standing camp. A shot or 
two amongst the camp followers caused the defenders of 
the pass to hastily retreat and opened the way over the 
mountain to our troops. If ever Lord Roberts :n his 
career was in a tight place it was when he stood on the 
knife-edge top of the Peiwar ridge and “ discovered that 
he and his staff were alone with the untrustworthy 29th 
(N.I.) face to face with an enemy of unknown strength: 
Highlanders, Gurkhas, and guns had all disappeared, and 
the pathless forest upon which he looked back gave no 
sign of their whereabouts.” In the critical half-hour 
which followed he displayed all his well-known charac- 
teristics, “dauntless courage and resolution,” and that 
peculiar faculty which enables its possessor to accurately 
gauge the minds and fighting ‘capacity of his owe and 
his opponent’s troops. 


Although Colonel Hanna’s volume appears faulty in 
construction, and he gives occasionally undue prominence 
to negligible details, his work has great valu2, The 
searchlight being thrown by him on our second aggression 
in Afghanistan is doing the same service as was idone 
by Kaye in 1851 in respect of our first. Colonel Hanna 
has not ;yet accomplished half his task: he has still to 
tell the story and point the moral of the Cavagnari mission 
to, and its massacre in, Kabul, of the slong war of re- 
taliation which followed, and of our third withdrawal from 
a country which we should never have entered—as invaders 
at least. If he brings home to Englishmen that our two 
wars with Afghanistan have cost the Indian taxpayers 
upwards of fifty millions sterling without ;giving them or 
us any compensatory advantages, he will have done some- 
thing towards preventing future repetitions of such profit- 
less undertakings. 

S. S. THORBURN. 





A NEW BOOK ON THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By J. A. Hobson. 202 pp. London: 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


Tue day of the “economic man” is over. From his 
ashes there has arisen, under the fostering care of Tariff 
Reform, another imaginary being, whom we may name, 
for brevity, the “Free Trade man.” It is the function 
of this individual to deliver abstract universal pronounce- 
ments about “principles” and “theories,” from whose 
instant demolition the artillery of Birmingham receives 
a graceful and gratuitous advertisement. It is a cardinal 
tenet of my creed, declares this delightful enfant terrible, 
that Protection invariably destroys the countries which 
adopt it, while Free Trade makes each of them at once 
the greatest in the world; that the former policy pre- 
vails in Tartarus and the latter in heaven, that the one 


is of the earth earthy, the other “a great moral principle,” 
universal, eternal, subject to no limitations. This wisdom 
is boomed about the country by erudite composers of 
Protectionist leaflets; they are kind to the “Free Trade 
man”; they would not injure their opponents by any 
suppression of his utterances. 

This naive procedure is apparently in some degree 
effective. The great service rendered by Mr. Hobson's 
book is to diminish its plausibility. For, whatever ob- 
jections may be felt to certain parts of this latest ex- 
position of international trade, nobody can say that it 
rests the Free Trade position upon rigid @ priori argu- 
mentation. On the contrary, time and again cases are 
noted in which, so far as pure theory goes, some de- 
parture from that policy might be to the advantage of the 
country adopting it. This is, of course, the normal 
position of Free Trade economists. Any general 
policy of Protection must, they believe, if adopted by 
Great Britain at the present time, inflict grave economic 
injury upon her. But they never pretend that it is 
theoretically impossible for a perfectly wise Government, 
by partial, temporary, isolated pieces of Protection, to do 
a little more good than harm. When that suggestion is 
made—an entirely different one, by the way, from the 
practical proposals of Mr. Chamberlain—they would be 
well content with Mr. Hobson’s answer: “ Nowhere in 
tariff legislation or administration can ‘science’ or 
‘theory’ hold its own against the political ‘ pull’ of in- 
dustrial interests. The plasticity of a tariff law 
in process of ‘construction is such that it reflects much 
less the economic needs than the ‘political power of the 


various industries” (p. 161). This general reply 
does not, of course, involve a condemnation, before 
the fact, of every conceivable form of emergency 


action on the part of the State. But it does throw the 
burden of proof in any particular case upon those who 
advocate it. This is well brought out by Mr. Hobson in 
his chapter on the “Mystery of Dumping.” Referring 
to the destructive variety of that policy he writes: 

“Were the powerful trusts of America and Germany, 
with the express assistance of their Governments, publicly 
to plan attacks upon our staple metal, textile, and shipbuild- 
ing trades, by the instrument of dumping, so grave an emer- 
gency might warrant the use of the tariff as a weapon, and 
its adoption would be nowise derogatory to the principles 
of free ae But for smaller emergencies it would 
assuredly be safer to bear the blow than to put the clumsy 
and ineffectual weapons of import duties into the hands 
of imperfectly wise officials.” (p. 140.) 

Nor does the moderate and judicial character of Mr. 
Hobson’s book by any means exhaust its merits. The 
ordinary analysis of foreign trade is expounded with ad- 
mirable lucidity; its concrete working is explained, and 
the pitfalls which await the unwary are made plain. We 
are warned against regarding exports as the measure f 
a nation’s prosperity, or their changes as one of its pro- 
gress. The difficult question of tax incidence is treated 
with sufficient accuracy in language to be understanded 
of the people. Nor does the writer omit to point out that 
the great evil of preferential or other duties upon agri- 
cultural imports is their effect upon the distribution as 
distinguished from the production of wealth. This is the 
central point in theory, and should be made central on 
the platform also. For these duties, unless their action 
is counterbalanced by some device which no politician has 
yet ventured to propose, must transfer a considerable sum 
of money every year from the pockets of relatively poor 
consumers of bread and meat to those of relatively wealthy 
agricultural landlords. 

Though, however, the volume before us, regarded as 
a whole, will undoubtedly prove a useful contribution to 
the fiscal debate, there are certain points in which it seems 
to be seriously defective. In the first place, throughout 
the earlier part, whether from inadvertence or from a 
desire to exclude the discussion of matters too difficult 
for a popular work, it strains what has been called the 
doctrine of “ maximum satisfaction” to an unjustifiable 
degree. It has been conclusively demonstrated by Pro- 
fesor Marshall that the free play of self-interest does not 
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evolve “economic harmonies” so full and excellent as Mr. 
Hobson, on page 30, for example, would lead his readers 
to suppose. Nor can the chapter on “ Non-Competing 
Groups” be considered at all satisfactory. The argu- 
ment is vitiated by neglect of the fundamental differen: 
between long and short period effects. For the treatment 
of a “ momentary” problem, the appropriate apparatus is 
the pure theory of monopoly ; for a “ short-period ” problem 
that of “commercial competition” ; for a long-period pro- 
blem, that of “ industrial competition.” Mr. Hobson makes 
no such distinctions, confusedly identifies “quasi-rents ” 
with real rents (p. 42), and argues as though a permanent 
fiscal policy could be based upon short-period considera- 
tions. On page 34 his offence is magnified by something 
very like the unmathematical fallacy that bargains be- 
tween two monopolists of divisible commodities may be 
economically determinate. On page 56 our confusion is 
completed by the implication—in apparent contradiction 
to a correct statement on page 35—that the ratios of ex- 
change between non-competing groups are “generally de- 
termined by the laws of exchange between owners of mono- 
poly or scarcity goods.” 

Nor is it possible to agree altogether with the chapter 
upon Protection and Unemployment ; for this depends, in 
part, upon the author’s favourite doctrine of “ over- 
saving.” The present is no occasion for a discussion of 
that doctrine. I must, therefore, content myself with a bare 
statement of inability to accept it, and consequent rejection 
of whatever in the chapter follows therefrom. The buzzing 
of this bee in Mr. Hobson’s bonnet is, however, of little 
practical importance. The essential point is that, whether 
“unemployment” be due to recurrent maladjustments of 
supply to demand, or, as he holds, to the “ under-consump- 
tion” caused by a bad distribution of wealth, a protective 
tariff is no remedy for the disease; it cannot make the 
wheels of industry work more smoothly, and it must render 
distribution even less satisfactory than it is at present. What- 
ever of disagreement, therefore, may be felt with parts of 
Mr. Hobson’s theory, it in no way debars us from accepting 
his practical conclusions and heartily recognising the 
service which his skilful exposition has rendered to the 
cause of Free Trade. 





A. L. Picou. 
CANVASSING. 
ADVENTURES AMONG PicTuREs. By C. Lewis Hind. London: 
Black. 7s. éd. net. 


No one who has been in the National Gallery when a 
swarm of fair copyists in blue aprons buzzed about the 
great masters can doubt that pictures have adventures. 
The adventurer among them is easily imagined, and Mr. 
Lewis Hind falls not far short of one’s hasty ideal of that 
person. He has, with a minimum of “ preciosity,” the air 
of a man for whose special eye particular pictures are 
painted, so that Mr. Hind in a picture gallery is not so 
much a critic in search of an article as a Soul in search 
of an affinity. He is on that unpopulous plane of zsthe- 
tics where beauty of harmony attracts more than the 
sensuous address of a brilliant woman. In short, he has 
the artistic temperament. 

The book before us is in the nature of a desultory 
revelation of that temperament and, though frankly 
journalistic, has several pretty effects of style. Much of 
it is ostensibly bright reporting—archery practice, so to 
speak—but less formal than Real Conversations. Now 
Mr. Hind drops in on a painter at the moment when he 
is stung into monologue by remembering Manet and a time 
when it was news to learn that “the principal person in a 
picture is the light.” On another occasion the monologist 
is an enthusiast for Hals who, with comic difficulty, finds 
in “wonderful” a mot juste for the rollicking expression 
on the face of “The Laughing Cavalier.” Finally, Mr. 
Hind’s copy-spinner turns up in the shape of a heroic 
amateur who has succeeded in conveying to his canvas, in 
hideous weather, “ a miracle !—real steps, a real door.” 

In such transcriptive work Mr. Hind excels, and one 


finds himself lazily wondering if the reporter is not fairly 
merged in the novelist. This is a compliment certainly 
deserved by a clever passage which imagines the shade of 
Troyon witnessing the sale of “Cattle and Sheep” at 
Christie’s for 7,000 guineas. And for a proof that criticism 
itself can have dramatic effects not unworthy of the novel 
or the play, we cite the headline, “ Mr. Strang and Mr. 
Booth,” which covers an abrupt comparison between the 
forceful etcher of London types and the greatest name in 
English painting. 

Coming, as some may think we should have 
come at first, to Mr. Hind’s predilections, we find 
him a scrt of intermediary angel blessing as many 
schools as he has moods. It is too much to 
say that he knows the laws of his taste and dis- 
covers them, his art-feeling being, so to speak, an 
appetite. There are times when he is for the painter who 
“trapped the elements as they raced by,” and when, con- 
fessing himself a “ Coxite,” he is disdainful of William 
Hunt who drew grapes that could almost be eaten. Hereat 
we remember Ruskin on Hunt's “ Pine, Melon, and 


Grapes”: “ The Grapes are of the Rubens vintage, and 
the shadows have the darkness of Tintoret. . . ~. Itis 
wholly free from any pettiness of manner . . . Inever 


saw it until now, and have learned from it more than after 
my fifty years of labour I thought anything but a 
Venetian picture could have taught me.” In that quota- 
tion we see the passion for painting as painting—a passion 
in which a hasty reader might suppose Mr. Hind wanting. 
The reverse is really the case. It must be the passion for 
painting as painting which made him submit to the mastery 
of Manet’s “ Woman with Two Dogs” before he examined 
his catalogue. Hers is a solid, unprovoking personality ; 
her palpable presence is but an achievement of technique ; 
though the dogs faintly touch one with their air of con- 
fiding speculation. “ The subject,” says Mr. Hind, “ was 
ordinary, even commonplace,” but the painting of it 
“Tswept] through my recalcitrant mood.” So might Hunt 
on a happier day, such a day perhaps as that on which Mc. 
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Hind paid a tribute to Mr. Anning Bell’s “ Rosewater ” in FICTION. 
these severely impersonal words: “ There is a fine touch FatHer Ciancy. By A. Fremdling. London: Duckworth 


of red against the white bosom of the woman who is pour- 
ing the water; and the green pitcher is pleasant.” 

There is some genial appreciation of contemporary 
English artists in these pages, Messrs. Shannon and 
Ricketts, for instance, and the painter colony of Corn- 
wall, whereof Mr. Stanhope Forbes is a master. Of Mr. 
Shannon’s “ Mermaid” we learn “it is not in the least 
like a modern work; it belongs to that class of pictures 
that are never in the fashion or out of the fashion, that 
have in them the elements of greatness.” The Cornish 
colony supply three illustrations, including the frontispiece, 
from Louis Grier’s “ Plain Land,” but none is from a work 
by Mr. Forbes. 

This omission shows, perhaps, the most steadfast of 
Mr. Hind’s preferences. He is for the poem at the back 
of art; he is a soul seeking for nourishment; for him the 
grape is not enough; he must have the sense of the vine 
and the ripening sun; he must feel the great and genera! 
behind the little and partciular. Some can feel them with 
less to stimulate them. 

The illustrations of this handsome volume are, 
in the main, happily selected and well printed, 
though the green of the grass in Piero di 
Cosimo’s “Death of Procris” is too dark. In his 
remarks on Segantini, Mr. Hind seems to forget that 
much of this master’s work is accessible to English readers 
through a large monograph by L. Villari, published in 
1901. Some will regret that Mr. Hind decides to write of 
Cotman’s “Homeward Bound,” despite the assertion, 
quoted by him, that Cotman is not the painter of a work 
which certainly is not in Cotman’s style. 


and Co. 6s. 
One of the most notable features of your modern story 
is the fact that it has mighty little story in it. Take a 
tale of, say, Defoe’s period, and in the first two chapters 
you will often find more narrative than goes to the whole 
of an average modern six-shilling work of fiction. We 
have novels that are all analysis, novels that are a!l 
scenery, and novels distinguished by the fact that they 
contain no sort of story whatever. Broadly speaking, the 
tendency is not a very good one. It is, perhaps, re 
actionary, an assertion of our extreme subtlety in these 
cultured, clever days; an evidence of our almost hys- 
terical terror of the obvious and of our morbid longing 
for new flavours and untried sensations. The fact re- 
mains, in any case, that, whilst clever and cleverish young 
writers of fiction are becoming as the sands of the sea- 
shore, past counting, the tellers of real stories are few 
and far between. And an unfortunate thing about it is 
that, whereas a number of our clever young men who 
write very deftly and well have nothing whatever to say or 
to tell, a considerable proportion of the few whose literary 
wallets are cram-full of real story, of an inexhaustible fund 
of happenings, show themselves unable or unwilling to 
weld their material with anything like literary skill or to 
give it anything approaching to a respectable amount of 
literary polish. We have a book (every few months) from, 
say, the South Sea Islands, which contains, ostensibly, a 
score of tales, and which holds really fifty genuine stories. 
But their presentation is slip-shod beyond belief ; they are 
mere frame-works flung at us from the press; and when 
they have elaboration it is of a sort that is painful to 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 
THIRD IMPRESSION (Second Edition) of 
MISS MAUD’S NEW VOLUME. 
NOTICE.—7%e SECOND IMPRESSION of 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD. 





Author of ‘‘ An English Girl in Paris,” ‘‘ The Rising Generation,” 


&c., crown 8vo, 6s., was promptly exhausted. A THIRD 
IMPRESSION will be ready next week. 

Daily News.—“‘ Rarely does the reviewer have the good fortune 
to light on so delightful a volume.” 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ The entente cordiale ought to be pro- 
moted by this cheery and witty book.” 

Scotsman.—“ The book will entertain every one who reads it.” 


‘A NOVEMBER CRY. 


By Frances G. Burmester, Author of ‘ John Lott's Alice.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Outlook.—“ The scene of this story is laid on an Essex farm 
managed by two ladies, who are all in all toeach other. . . . 
The story, which is at times quite tragic, ends happily in a double 
marriage.” 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 


. By Viotet A. Simpson, Author of ‘‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Shows notable development of the powers mani- 
fest in ‘The Bonnet Conspirators. . . . The plot is consis- 
tently, as well as cleverly and closely, worked out.” 


JOSHUA NEWINGS: or, The Love Bacillus. 


By G. F. Brapsy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Outlook.—‘*' Extremely amusing and distinctly original.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ A vivacious, pleasantly written, humorous novel. 
At once racy and refined initstun. . . . It will both 
attract and amuse every one who takes it up.” 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. 


By Eve.tyn H. GirrorD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Guardian.—“ Full of grace and charm.” 
St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ Quite admirably written. The style is 
a joy, and the romance and incident of the story never allow the 
nterest to flag.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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WHISTLER AS | KNEW HIM. 


By MORTIMER MENPES. 
_ Square imperial 8vo (11 by 8} inches), cloth, containing 125 I!lustrations 
in colour and tint of Whistler's oil colours, water colours, pastels, and 


——-. Price 40s. net. 

DITION DE LUXE, limited to s00 copies for England and 
America, each copy being signed by Mr. Menpes, and numbered. Its 
chief feature is an original etching, never before published. This 
etching has been printed direct from the copper by Mr. Menpes himself. 
and the plate has now been presented to the British Museum. The 
other illustrations in this edition are the earliest impressions, and the 
letterpress is printed on hand-made paper. Price 5 guineas net. 


VENICE. 


Painted by MORTIMER MENPES. Text by DOROTHY 
MENPES. Containing 100 full-page illustrations in colour. Square 
on, 8vo, cloth. Price 2os. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper. 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limi to 
§00 signed and numbered copies. Nos. 1 to so each cuntaining an 
Original water-colour sketch > Mr. Menpes. Price 5 guineas net- 
Nos. 51 to 500 (without the water-colour sketch), price 2 guineas net. 


THE ALPS. 


Described by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. Painted by A. D. McCOR- 
MICK. Containing 70 full-page Illustrations in colour. Square demy 
8vo, cloth. Price 20s, net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, with lett s printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of Illustrations, and limited to 300 
signed and numbered copies. Price 2 guineas net. 


NAPLES 


. 

Painted by AUGUSTINE FITZGERALD. Described by SYBIL 
FITZGERALD. Containing 80 full-page Illustrations in colour. 
See come 8vo, cloth. Price 20s. net. 

DITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 250 
signed and numbered copies. Price 2 guineas net. 


YORKSHIRE. Coast and Moorland Scenes. 


Painted and described by GORDON HOME. Containing 32 full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. Square demy o, cloth. Price 


78. 6d. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited toon 
signed and numbered copies. Price 1 guinea net. 


THE BURNS COUNTRY. 


By CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A., Headmaster of the Dollar 


Institution. Containing 50 full-page Illustrations from photogra: 
Thomas Ferguson. oe crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s, ates 
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Williams & Norgate’s Announcements. 





“EXTREMELY INTERESTING VOLUMES.”—Spectator. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. Buckram. Gilt Tops. With a number of Illustrations, some in Photogravure. 286s. net. 29S. post free 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HERBERT 


“ Without committing ourselves to any definite opinion in regard to the two 
methods, we may say that he was in many ways singularly we!l equipped tor 
the undertaking. 

“ Though betrayed at times into a mood ot net unnatural complacency, he 
contrives to maintain throughout an attitude of detachment and impartiality as 
consistent as it is remarkable.’’—Spectator. 

“It is the work of a man who devoted his life to high and disinterested 
aims, and accomplished a task to which no parallel can be found in the history of 
English thought.”— 7imes. 

* Anything from the pen of a thinker so profound and original as the late 
Herbert Spencer would command the attention of a large class of readers, and 
assuredly not least that which he writes of himself. ... He promulgated the 
essential principle of Darwinism—‘ Survival of the fittest '—before the ‘ Origin 


of Species’ was published, and he built upon the basis of evolutioa the whole of | 


his Synthetic Philosophy of matter, and lite, and mind. . . , The intrinsic value 
of these two volumes will be best realised by those to whom they form studies 


‘SPENCER. 


of a powerful and daring intellect, which, by scientific topining and philosophic 
| bent, was fitted to propound and expand the dogmas of evolution, and which 
took up the task at the psychological moment when the new evangel was likely 
| to produce the greatest effect."— The Daily Telegraph. 

“It is the candid, unaffected, and entirely honest work of one who sacrificed 
all the common aims of mankind to the single pursuit of truth, and, while 
nursing, as he admits, ‘the desire for achievement and the honour which 
achievement brings,’ found his chief ambition in clear thinking and right 
action. 

“It gives a plain and faithful account of the growth of an intellectual 
system which, however defective or unsatisfying, contains much that has 
entered into the very fibre of the age, and when all is said, is, in scope at least, 
unique in the history of English thought.”—7he Atheneum. 

* Asa psychological study, these two volumes are of the deepest interest, 
while they are so free from irrelevant matter and needless digressions that we 
cannot desire them to have been curtailed.”"—Standard. 


| 
} 
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WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. 


Popular issue. Nearly ready ... 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. (Revised 
and Enlarged)... ‘ . " 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. .. 36s. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Voll. ... _—2ts. 


7s. 6d. 


Ditto Vol. II. we 18s. 

Ditto Vol, III. “i 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. ec, al 15s, 
Ditto Vol. II. wie «-. 128. 6d, 

JUSTICE. (Separately) ... on ve one jue 6s. 


OTHER WORKS. 


| THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. _... as .-» 108. 6d. 
EDUCATION. Library Edition... in vie ts 6s. 
| Ditto. Cheap Edition ... oes - -» 2s. 6d. 
ESSAYS. 3vols. ... sii aad .» 808. or each vol. 10s, 
| FACTS AND COMMENTS. .. - “ eee 6s. 
| VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition... 6s. 


| SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE. ec 10s. 


| MAN v. STATE (Separately) 0 0. ews 1s. 
AGAINST THE METRIC SYSTEM. § Third 
Edition, with additions ... a ws ~ sei 3d. 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and Abstracted by Dk. DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio, boards. 
14. ENGLISH, 18s. 2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES, 16s. 3. LOWEST RACES, NEGITROS, POLYNESIANS, 18s. 


4. AFRICAN RACES, 16s. 
PHENICIANS, 21s. 8 FRENCH, 30s. 


5. ASIATIC RACES, 18s. 6. AMERICAN RACES, 18s. 7. HEBREWS AND 
A Complete List of Works, with Contents, post free upon application. 





Theological Translation Library. 


Just Published. 448 pages. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the late AUGUSTE SABATIER, Professor in the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theological Faculty. Witha 
Memoir ef the Author by JEAN REVILLE, Professor in the Protestant Theological Faculty of the University of Paris; anda 


Note by MADAME SABATIER. 
** Its philosophical grasp, the breadth of its historical survey, and its sus- 
tained elevation of tone make us lament once more the too early loss of 


this brilliant French thinker to the cause of progress and enlightenment.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


“* Without any exaggeration, this is to be described as a great book, the 


VOL. Il. Just Published. 


THE BEGINNINGS 





finest legacy of the author to the Protestant Church of France and to the theo- 
logical thought of the age. Written in the logical and lucid style which is 
characteristic of the best French theology, and excellently translated, it is a work 


which any thoughtful person, whether a professional student or aot, might read 
without difficulty.—G; Herald. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By PAUL WERNLE, Professer Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the University of Basel. Translated by Rev. G, A, 
BIENEMANN, M.A., and Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


Vol. 1.—THE RISE OF THE RELIGION. 

Dr. Marcus Dons, in the British Weekly.—** We cannot recall any work by 
a foreign theclogian which is likely to have a more powerful influence on the 
thought of this country than Wernle's ‘ Beginnings of Christianity.’ It is well 
written and well translated ; it is earnest, clear, and persuasive; and, above all, 





Vol. IL—THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


it is well adapted to catch the large class of thinking men who are at present 
seeking some non-miraculous explanation of Christianity.” 

“No English book covers the same ground, or is conceived with the same 
breadth and sanity; in few works in any language are learning and insight so 
happily combined.” —Edinburgh Review. 








NOW READY.—JULY NUMBER. 


THE HIiBBERT JOURN AL. 
A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
2s. 6d. per number net; subscriptions, which may commence with any number, 10s. per annum, post free. 


PRINCIPAL 

SIR OLIVER LODGE ON “THE RE-INTERPRETATION OF 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.” The Right Rev. the Lorp 
BisHop OF ROCHBSTER. 


HEGEL’S THEORY OF TRAGEDY. A. C. Brab.ey, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 


HERDER. T. BAILey SAUNDERS. 


THE TWO IDEALISMS. W. R. Sortey, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 





CONTENTS. 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. 
S. H. Mgiiong, M.A., D.Sc., Examiner in Mental and 
Moral Science in the University of London. 

L’HYPOCRISIE BIBLIQUE BRITANNIQUE. The Rev. W. F. 
Coss, D.D., Rector of St. Ethelburga’s, London. 

VALUE OF THE HISTORICAL METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor WILLIAM KNiGHT, LL.D. 

THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. Sr. GeorcE STOCK. 

ART AND IDEAS. CuHaries Montacue BAKEWELL, Ph.D, 

Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of California, 


And a number of Discussions and Signed Reviews, and also a Bibliography of Recent Books and Articles. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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the critic and far from creditable to the author. As 
against this we have scores of clever books and booklets 
from clever youths (many of whom have been clever 
youths, ornaments of club smoking-rooms, and persons 
with promising futures behind them, during the better part 
of two decades) which contain nothing at all but their 
cleverness, and that, whilst called novels, give one less 
of real story between their covers than the slap-dash 
gentleman from the Antipodes gives us in his preface ; or, 
as his journalistic patrons and discoverers generally per- 
suade him to call it, his “foreword.” All of which sug- 
gests that, if personal vanities could be sunk, the fiction- 
devouring public might be well served by the establishment 
of some sort of a collaboration bureau for novelists. 

A new writer, Mr. (or Miss) A. Fremdling, the author 
of a book published as a novel and called Father Clancy, 
is indirectly responsible for the foregoing remarks. Father 
Clancy is not a novel at all. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
story of any sort. But it is an extremely clever piece of 
work, and it contains the best series of pictures the re- 
viewer has come across of life in the South of Ireland. 
It is delightfully Irish from beginning to end; incon- 
sequent, irresponsible, elusive, discursive, humorous, and 
brilliantly luminous in flashes. It constantly startles one, 
and it invariably convinces one, if merely by plausibility, 
then by the most truly Hibernian and persuasive sort of 
plausibility that ever was. But the writer of this notice 
believes it to be real as well as plausible. The trouble 
is, regarding it as fiction, that it tells no story whatever. 
It is elusive as summer lightning, changeful as a chame- 
leon (and as colourful), and without foundation, coping- 
stone, or roof. It is just a series of unconnected pictures 
of daily life in a South of Ireland country town. The 
people, streets, and houses in it are far more real than 
the average people, streets, and houses of fiction; but 
these people merely go about their daily affairs before 
us, smile, gossip, weep, drink, lie, do good and evil deeds, 
and pass on, without introduction, explanation, or sign 
of a link between them by which we may hold them to- 
gether in our memories or think of their presentation by 
the author as a connected whole. Yet these be veritable 
pictures, just as surely as Whistler was a painter; their 
folk-lore is real folk-lore, paid out in a generous measure 
here, with never a hint of the expert’s irritating pom- 
posity, but with all the delightful, casual irresponsibility 
which characterises the intimately descriptive letter of 
that rare bird in modern life, the good correspondent. 

“But you know, Father, ye can’t say I ever was thayo- 
logically drunk ; that’s what I wasn't.” 

‘‘ What d’ ye mean, Paddy ? What do you call theologically 
drunk ?” 

‘*T calls a man thayologicaly drunk whin he goes into the 
back yard for to light his pipe at the water-tap. I never done 
that yet in me life, an’ so ye can't say I committed a mortal sin 
with drink.” 

That is Father Clancy talking with one of his 
parishioners. But to quote from this charming book is 
next to impossible for the reviewer tied by considerations 
of space. There is hardly a page in the whole volume 
which does not tempt one. Father Clancy himself is, 
perhaps, the most delightful person in the book. But 
Father Griffin is very interesting, and his methods of 
checking immorality among his youthful parishioners is 
one of the startling features of the work. He goes among 
the girls disguised as a roaring blade upon debauchery 
bent. And then he cuts their hair off with a pair of 
shears and paralyses them with the thunders of the 
Church. There is Father O'Keefe, with his silk-lined 
gloves and natty umbrella, who cultivates grass widows 
and likes to have his forehead bathed with eau de Cologne. 
Our author is singularly candid. There is little Lucy, 
the golden-haired coquette of eight or nine years, a very 
charming little figure ; and there are the men and women 
who give the whole book its distinctive flavour; the poor 








OwN ERS of genuine specimens of old English 
Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dis- 

ot same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, 
Pall Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value forinteresting examples. 


folk of the town, who (cleverly shown in contrast to the 
pompous tailor and the ambitious builder, who wears his 
silk hat on Monday because Monday is like the end of 
Sunday, and who would love to wear it all the week), if 
they are not genuine, are the cleverest literary portraits 
that could be set forth in fiction. Altogether, the book 
is remarkable, and should be read. It is not a novel; 
it is not a collection of short stories; it is not properly 
fiction; but it is wholly delightful reading and 
excellent literary craftmanship, and those who want to 
know something more of the Ireland of which we hear 
so much nowadays cannot do better than read it. One 
fancies a dweller in Mars would be interested by Father 
Clancy. A. J. Dawson. 





Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics (2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
net). By the employment of India paper for Professor 
Knight’s new edition of Wordsworth’s poems, Messrs. 
Newnes have been enabled to produce an extraordinarily 
cheap and serviceable little volume. The type is strong 
and clear, the volume light in the hand, the binding 
pleasantly flexible, and, indeed, if we had to choose 
between the possession of a library edition, with all the 
concomitants of heavy binding and solemn editorial notes, 
or this little 3s. 6d. volume, we should take the latter. A 
great opportunity lies before Messrs. Newnes in the pro- 
duction of these Thin Paper Classics, if, as their advertise- 
ment promises, the editor is prepared to step somewhat 
out of the beaten path. We note that a Pocket Pepys is 
announced, an edition of Walpole’s Letters, and also one 
of Peacock’s novels. An excellent edition of Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague Year is already published, and to it 
should certainly be added a reprint of Defoe’s novels, 
which are much less known. We must beg Messrs. 
Newnes to observe one rule—never to bowdlerise in any 
shape or form the classics they may reprint. A foolish 
conformity to the genteel prejudices of Mrs. Grundy has, 
before now, seriously damaged the value of a series of 
reprints—as in the case of the late Professor Henry 
Morley’s “ Universal Library.” 

A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, British Museum: By A. H. 
Smith, M.A. Vol. III. Nearly all the marbles describe ' 
in this volume of the catalogue belong to the Grzco- 
Roman period; but in the addenda there, are some impor- 
tant works of an earlier time acquired since the publica- 
tion of the first volume in 1892. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is a votive relief to Artemis Bendis (No 
2,155), of which a plate is given. This relief, acquired 
by the Museum in 1895, is probably to be dated about the 
middle of the fourth century B.c. It represents a com- 
pany of eight nude youths being led by two elderly men 
to receive the blessing of the goddess. The first youth 
holds an object, which may, perhaps, be a torch-handle ; 
but there is no suggestion of horses in the relief, as we 
might have expected from the well-known passage in the 
Republic. However, the horses were something new in 
Socrates’ time, and perhaps they may not have persisted 
as an annual institution. In the plates a large number of 
portrait-busts are given, which are of extreme interest. 
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for all who depend for their income upon their exertions are— 
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